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As a by-product of their punched-card payroll 
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and Labor Distribution. Inspection rejections are 
known to management daily, and as a result, pre- 
ventive measures may be exercised during pro- 
duction rather than after completion of jobs. 
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on the multiple-use potential of Remington Rand 
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Free Payroll Folder (TM598A) 
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FORUM 


How Management and “Business” 
Schools Can Contribute Toward Maxi- 


mum Utilization of Resources During 


the Emergency Period. 
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Raymond Walters, 
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H. E. Blank, Jr., 
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Part I—Educators 


Educators, Executives and Specialists evaluate the role of 
education for Management in the light of today’s conditions 


and tomorrow’s needs. 


Keynote for Management Industry Partnership 
By THOMAS H. CARROLL 


Dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of North Carolina 


GENERAL Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, pro- 
vided an excellent “keynote” for this 
forum when, in presenting a plan for 
deferment of college students, he stated: 
“Military leaders recently testified be- 
fore Congress that since we can not hope 
to match the Iron Curtain countries in 
manpower our advantage lies in our su- 
periority in scientific and _ technical 
know-how.” Research and management 


capacities such as are developed in our 
university schools of business adminis- 
tration, especially at the graduate and 
executive training levels, are resources 
which we need to discover and nurture. 
By so doing, we will help assure maxi- 
mum use of highly specialized scientific 
and technical knowledge and skills, both 
present and potential. 

A national emergency such as we now 
face involves a relatively rapid shift in 


the composition of the end products of 
the American economy. It is difficult, jf 
not impossible, to effect these shifts 
through the usual mechanics of market 
control. As a result, governmental deci. 
sions in economic matters become jn. 
creasingly authoritarian. These facts do 
not, however, alter management prin- 
ciples and basic techniques. Rather, old 
principles must be applied realistically 
to new and pressing problems. Thorough 
understanding of the principles is imper. 
ative if, to use an apt phrase, we are to 
avoid “hysterically throwing out the 


. baby with the bath water.” 


Following the emotional shock of 
Pearl Harbor in World War II, there 
was a tendency for people in universities, 
including especially business schools, to 
rush into the armed forces or to other 
“war” jobs with little or no considera- 
tion of the net effect on the overall war 
effort. The present situation is different. 
We are facing a mobilization period of 
indeterminate length during which we 
shall be preparing for an all-out “hot” 
war that we sincerely pray will not 
occur; simultaneously, we will be en- 
gaging in either a cold or a warm war. 
A real danger would be involved in 
drumming up an atmosphere of emer- 
gency which might give sanction to per- 
sonnel shifts that might prove wasteful 
in light of the predominantly production 
job to be done. 

The business school’s maximum po- 
tential service is likely to be given by 
keeping together to a substantial extent 
its two principal assets — the 2 B’s or 
2 P’s—Brains (and Equipment) and 
Buildings or People (Personnel) and 
Plant (and Equipment). The combina- 
tion of these elements, with a flexibility 
of “mix,” may serve to promote (1) re- 
search, the creation of new knowledge 
by individuals or by integrated groups; 
(2) application of knowledge in policy- 
making decisions, generally through con- 
sultation or advisory assignments; and 
(3) dissemination of knowledge, the 
more normal teaching function of the 
school in regular classes and in special 
programs such as short courses, confer- 
ences, and institutes, both at and away 
from the campus. 

There is no indication of a reduction 
in the overall need of teaching or re- 
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searcli resources in either the immediate 
or the distant future. The undeniable 
trend toward organizational and techno- 
logical complexity, entirely apart from 
the present emergency, gives emphasis 
to this assumption. Business schools 
should not, therefore, lightly be diverted 
from their major jobs (i.e., research 
and processing of management poten- 
tial) unless it is absolutely essential to 
do so. 


THE FACULTY UNIT 

1 have often said that in a time of 
emergency it would be a relatively easy 
task to place a business school faculty 
in Washington agencies within a very 
short period of time. Indeed the better 
the faculty, the easier would be the task, 
for a larger number of “spots” would be 
available from which to choose in mak- 
ing the recommendation. But the crucial 
question is: By such separation of the 
individual from the group. is the over- 
all potential contribution to the mobili- 
zation effort increased? If the answer is 
“no” in any single instance or there is 
serious doubt, there is need for a long 
and careful pause. This statement, of 
course, involves no thought of any strict 
policy of forced retention of the entire 
faculty at their present posts. That would 
be as foolhardy as a lack of policy which 
might lead to prompt and almost com- 
plete dispersal of the faculty — and cer- 
tainly of some of the most experienced 
and productive ones. 

In view of the indeterminate period of 
the mobilization, any leaves of absence 
granted to faculty members should be 
for relatively short periods and subject 
to renewal (i.e., a period of one semester 
or six months). Such an arrangement 


‘would provide for maximum flexibility 


and for maintaining that substantial nu- 
cleus number and composition of faculty 
personnel at the school to carry on effec- 
tively its major tasks. 

One of the principal weaknesses of 
schools of business in the past has been 
an insufficient emphasis on human rela- 
tions in business. In a number of 
schools, important initial steps to over- 
come this deficiency have been taken. 

Administration, in the last analysis, 
is the execution of policies by and 
through people. Business is predomi- 
nantly people. It is people working with- 
in an organizational framework, whether 
formal or informal; persons directing 
their efforts toward an objective, some- 
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times clearly, sometimes very hazily, de- 
fined. The need for prompt adaptation 
in business during the mobilization will 
quite evidently increase the need for 
basic knowledge concerning human be- 
havior and for know-how in motivating 
persons to desire to work effectively. 
This need must be kept in the forefront 
of educational thinking if the business 
schools are to prepare the best possible 
products. It is to be recognized that in 
this new field of education, many of the 
“answers” not only have not yet been 
determined but have been hardly 
approached. 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 

A principal weakness of the typical 
business school graduate has been his 
inability to express himself clearly, con- 
cisely, and forcefully, both orally and 
in writing. This criticism applies with 
equal force to the graduate of most uni- 
versity curricula. Time and intellectual 
and emotional energy saved by effective 
communication are never insignificant; 
they may reach a most sizeable propor- 
tion. In a period of necessary and quick 
change, such as must characterize the 
current and future mobilization, the 
great advantage of effective communica- 
tion is increased. Research for new 
knowledge and more effective use of pre- 
sent knowledge of communication are 
imperatives for business schools as well 
as for business management itself. This 
is an area where discontent with the level 
of accomplishment is and must remain 
characteristic of a business school which 
hopes to avoid “dry rot.” 


There has been a significant trend in 
evidence during the post World War II 
period toward giving increased em- 
phasis to the area of production man- 
agement in the curricula of schools of 
business administration. The area is now 
a generally accepted part of the so-called 
“core” of basic business subjects re- 
quired in the country’s leading schools. 
That the emergence of this trend should 
have been so long delayed is surprising 
in view of the ready recognition of the 
fact that in our highly industrialized 
society, in the administration of indi- 
vidual manufacturing firms, the prob- 
lems involved in making or producing 
things represent a truly basic area of 
management concern. Current mobiliza- 
tion demands will surely accelerate this 
trend. The new emphasis will very likely 


lead not only to the addition of a “core” 
course in production where none now 
exists but’ also to the addition or 
strengthening of courses in related skills 
and techniques, such as purchasing and 
quality control. 


Will this emphasis mean any reduc- 
tion in manpower and facilities for the 
courses involving the principles and 
philosophies of management? There is 
an almost inevitable temptation to “di- 
vert” rather than to “build” during 
periods of budgetary stress and man- 
power shortages. However, industry will 
still have serious problems in the other 
areas of management, including market- 
ing and finance, and these fields cannot 
be neglected because of the immediate 
stress on production. 


The significant value of specialized 
training is clear. There is, nevertheless, 
a need, increasingly recognized in recent 
years, for avoiding undue specialization 
in curricula of business schools. The 
production man, for example, will better 
perform his own job in a plant if he 
understands the type of problems facing 
other divisions of the company. This 
represents a vital argument for strength- 
ening the full “core” of basic business 
subjects in the schools of business, even 
at the expense of deleting some of the 
highly specialized courses in the curric- 
ulum which might perhaps be better 
learned on an “on-the-job” basis. 


Any reduction in the emphasis de- 
voted to education in sound principles 
and philosophies of responsible business 
management, of business administration 
in broad perspective, is short-sighted at 
any time and even more so in an emer- 
gency period. Educational administra- 
tions must recognize this fact and act 
accordingly. Although the analogy is 
not fully applicable, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that business schools 
which instruct students in production 
should be able to devise methods for 
increasing the overall value of their own 
output or “product” as a contribution to 
industry and to the country. 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 

If the schools of business are to assist 
private business not only by undertak- 
ing significant research and educating 
potential administrators but by re-train- 
ing and up-grading its present manage- 
ment personnel in order that they may 
meet the new burden created by mobili- 
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zation orders and loss of staff to the 
armed forces, there must be closer liai- 
son between firms and the schools. As a 
long-range matter, too, this is all to the 
good. In his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower wisely stated: 


“The school that enjoys a part- 
nership with manufacturing indus- 
tries and labor unions and mercan- 
tile establishments of its community 
is a better and more productive 
school in consequence of its non- 
academic associations. Its influence 
permeates the entire community 
and is multiplied many times over 
while the school itself, energized by 
the challenges and dynamism of 
community life, grows and broad- 
ens with each problem it helps 
surmount.” 


Where research choices are freely to 
be made, inquiries should be initiated 
by university personnel which give pro- 
mise of providing assistance in meeting 
the urgent mobilization problems that 
confront the nation. An increase in so- 
called operational research may be in- 
volved, but not to the exclusion of basic 
or fundamerital research. In view of 
these meaningful opportunities, perhaps 
more of our graduate faculties should 
open their minds to a broad definition 
of appropriate types of research subjects 
for advanced degree dissertations. 


INSTITUTE OF MOBILIZATION 
Provided adequate financial under- 


writing is approved, it is entirely feas-. 


ible to establish what might be termed 
an Institute of Mobilization. The pur- 
pose of such an institute would be to 
(1) ferret out the problems of mobili- 
zation before they occur as well as to 
line up presently perplexing ones; (2) 
accumulate data (including World Wars 
I and II experience); (3) analyze and 
interpret data; and (4) furnish signi- 
ficant guideposts for use in solving the 
management problems of a firm, as well 
as economic, social, and political prob- 
lems of the community, region, and na- 
tion. A potential “monitoring” of the 
mobilization effort might be involved. A 
single school or a group of cooperating 
schools might create such an agency. 
The Harvard Business School has al- 
ready announced a plan embracing a 
parallel idea. 


The group concept is not new; in the 


development of public administration 
case materials in the recent past, Syra- 
cuse University served as the fiscal agent 
and managed a field office for a research 
program jointly sponsored and under- 
taken by Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
and Syracuse universities under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. Follow- 
ing such an example would make pos- 
sible a substantial decentralization of 
research effort with a consequent reten- 
tion of key faculty personnel at their 
university posts on at least a part-time 
basis. 

In conclusion, the conditions most 
likely to assure that business schools 


will play their fully productive part in 
meeting the demands of the period of 
mobilization are: (1) providing all 
students a thorough grounding in prin. 
ciples, including especially principles of 
production management; (2) giving in. 
creased attention to human relations as. 
pects in all instructional activities; (3) 
development of an appreciation of and 
desire for continuous improvement in 
effective written and oral communica. 
tion; and (4) maintaining a flexible 
organization and an attitude alert to 
constantly changing needs, both research 
and instructional. 


Education for Business Leadership 


By C. L. JAMISON 


Professor of Business Policy 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan 


BUSINESS LEADERS have ex- 
pressed grave concern over the 
apparent shortage of men capable of 
carrying the burden of leadership in 
business when the present incumbents 
have retired. Three outstanding facts are 
responsible for this state of alarm. 


THE PROBLEM 

First, there is a wide gap between the 
ages of the top command and the men 
next in line. These younger men have 
served too short an apprenticeship in 
lower levels of management to be ready 
to take over when their seniors retire. 

Second, management of business is 
becoming increasingly complex. Leaders 
of the future must have a breadth of 
education and understanding which sur- 
passes the knowledge that can be ac- 
quired from experience gained while 
climbing the ladder. 

Third, subordinate executives must of 
necessity be specialists, which so nar- 
rows their perspective as to give them 
an unbalanced preparation for general 
business leadership. 

The first point can be explained by 
the failure to recruit young men of po- 
tential leadership ability during the 
years of depression and the impossibility 


of getting them during the war years. 
The second point can be explained by 
the advance in technology and the need 
to combat the encroachment on the pre- 
rogatives of management by aggressive 
pressure groups. The third point can be 
explained by the fact that so much must 
be known about the functional activities 
of engineering, of finance, of markets. 
of human relations, of accounting and 
other specialized activities that the requi- 
site know-how challenges the mental ca- 
pacity of even the keenest minds. That is 
to say, few men have the intellect or the 
time to acquire much diversified knowl 
edge if they are to perform their spe- 
cialized functions successfully. 


THE EXPERIENCE GAP 

Doubtless there are men scattered 
through the organization of many large 
corporations who would be able to take 
over if they now had the knowledge 
which can be gained only by long and 
varied study and experience. Since time 
is short the leisurely training of under- 
studies to take over the reins is imprac- 
tical. Therefore it has become necessary 
to administer intensive doses of training. 
This state of affairs probably is tempo- 
rary. Top management vows it will not 
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happen again. Corporations by the hun- 
dred are combing university graduating 
classes for the best men. They have plans 
for strengthening their executive train- 
ing programs to insure them a backlog 
of young executives. All this bluster is 
commendable but some aspects of the 
problem have not been thoroughly 
analyzed. 


INCREASING COMPLEXITY OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Business always has faced risks. It 
has been the responsibility of manage- 
ment to deal with those risks. Competi- 
tion is as keen now as it ever has been. 
Changing price levels have not been miti- 
gated by government planning. True the 
price trend for the past dozen years has 
been steadily upward, but future prices 
are much harder to predict because the 
planners have tried to repeal the law of 
supply and demand. The risk of change 
in public taste always is present. And the 
risk of being left behind by technological 
advancement puts many a business in 
greater peril now than ever before. On 
top of all this managerial policies are 
under constant attack by political pres- 
sure groups and their hired men in 
government bureaus. Then too, a few 
ambitious labor leaders make the going 
hard by espousing socialistic doctrines 
which many business leaders fear would 
undermine private enterprise as they 
understand it. The education of business 
leaders must be more comprehensive 
than it ever has been in the past. 


NEED FOR SPECIALIZATION 

A high degree of specialization can not 
be avoided. Much detailed knowledge 
must be had in various phases of engi- 
neering, of finance, of accounting, of 
markets, and the baffling subject of hu- 
man relations. Specialists in each of 
these fields are needed. To know all that 
must be known in any one field chal- 
lenges the capacity of the best scholars. 
Therefore a man can not acquire the 
requisite knowledge without devoting all 
his time as well as his intellectual and 
physical powers to one narrow subject. 
This leaves industry with a group of 
subordinate executives none of whom 
has the breadth of understanding to 
assume general leadership. 


SEARCH FOR A SOLUTION 
Recognizing the foregoing facts the 
question now is what can be done about 
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it? Nothing can be done to close the age 
gap between men at the top and their 
available understudies. The clock can 
not be turned back. Apparently the only 
solution is to select from the group of 
young specialists ascending the ladder 
those who show the greatest promise of 
becoming qualified for general manage- 
ment. They will have to be somewhat 
despecialized and given an intensive 
training as generalists. If they are wisely 
selected they may soon acquire the 
needed mental maturity in spite of their 
chronological immaturity. 

The foregoing suggestion poses the 
question of what fields of learning 
should be emphasized in such a program 
of intensive education. All of the dis- 
ciplines that have made up the curricu- 
lum of collegiate schools of business 
after years of experimentation are essen- 
tial to the education of managerial gen- 
eralists. Top executives should know 
enough about marketing to approve sales 
policies and assume responsibility for 
them. They should have a similar pro- 
found understanding of finance, account- 
ing, labor relations, the techniques of 
production, procurement and research. 
The men who now are making major 
decisions in business surely have that 
mental equipment, no matter where or 
how they acquired it. Added to the ortho- 
dox training just outlined is a new talent 
—the talent to parry the assaults of 
pressure groups who are prone to chal- 
lenge the ability of corporation presi- 
dents to manage their own companies. 
These assaults have awakened business 
men to a consciousness that one facet of 
their education needs some polishing. 
When asked what subjects they regard 
as most important in educating the man- 
agers of tomorrow great emphasis is 
given to the psychology of human rela- 
tions. Accordingly psychological con- 
sultants are having a field day giving 
advice to business leaders. Some of it is 
sound; some of it is specious; and much 
of it, although paid for, is completely 
disregarded. 

It is a lamentable fact that business 
men of ability and integrity have made 
a poor showing in countless encounters 
with political leaders, government bu- 
reaucrats and labor chiefs. It is admitted 
even by their friends that they have been 
no match for their interrogators. In de- 
fense of business leaders it should be 
said that their inquisitors are specialists 
in the art of argumentation. Those gen- 


tlemen can be good because they have 
nothing else to do. Corporation presi- 
dents on the contrary have a multitude 
of other things to do. Since this is a 
game that calls for specialists, a solution 
might lie in adding to the staffs of cor- 
porations specialists in debate who are 
just as quick witted and just as well 
informed as the government men and the 
labor leaders. Some corporations do 
have such staff men. But in important 
government investigations it usually is 
the president who is subpoenaed. In im- 
portant labor negotiations labor leaders 
demand that they negotiate with the 
head man. The well rounded business 
leader of the future should have all the 
qualifications demanded of leaders in 
the past, plus the ability to defend his 
policies against outside attacks. This 
means that he must know a great deal 
about many things, and must know all 
things well. 


TOMORROW'S LEADERS 

The current demand for top executives 
can be filled by training as quickly as 
possible understudies for leaders who 
are approaching retirement, and also the 
training of understudies for those under- 
studies. The former group must be se- 
lected from promising specialists now in 
the employ of the corporations. For them 
a postgraduate program of education 
must be provided, not altogether to de- 
specialize them but to give them addi- 
tional knowledge and to polish all facets 
of that knowledge to equal the brilliance 
they have been displaying in their spe- 
cialty. But where is this education to be 
acquired? How will the knowledge be 
imparted? How long will it take? 


A large number of corporations main- 
tain what are termed executive training 
programs. The least adequate of these 
programs are little more than a pious 
hope that men who are moved around 
from department to department will ac- 
quire by osmosis an understanding of 
the numerous activities of the business. 
The most adequate programs provide 
specialized full time instructors, with 
occasional lectures delivered by top ex- 
ecutives but usually written by ghost 
writers. Library readings are assigned, 
class-room work is required, while a 
planned tour of duty in selected depart- 
ments affords laboratory experience. 
These courses in general are intended to 
orient newly hired college graduates in 
the business to which they are expected 
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to devote the rest of their lives. After 
the completion of such a course the 
trainee is channeled into some special- 
ized field. The best organized courses 
serve their purpose admirably, but they 
fail to fulfill the purpose of training 
generalists for top command. 

Presumably only men in positions of 
general management have enough knowl- 
edge to teach their understudies, and 
even they decry their ineptitude in deal- 
ing with all the present day complexities. 
But even if they should assume the role 
of teacher, it does not follow that they 
would be good teachers. Anyway, they 
can give very little time to it. 

An alternative source of instruction is 
existing educational institutions. At this 
point skepticism may be expressed. A 
ten thousand dollar professor if he 
knows enough to coach a hundred thou- 
sand dollar executive should himself be 
a likely candidate for the executive po- 
sition. However, other qualities than 
knowledge are needed in a business 
leader. Personality, enthusiasm, drive 
and stamina are essential qualities of 
leadership. The executive in training pre- 
sumably has these qualities. Now if he 
can absorb the wisdom of a group of 
highly specialized professors he should 
be prepared for something more than 
any one professor can do. His prepara- 
tion may not be complete but it probably 
is the best that can be devised. 


OUTSIDE TRAINING 

Should the training of prospective 
executives be undertaken outside the 
establishment, it means that the trainees 
must be absent from their jobs. Having 
already become an adjunct to the busi- 
ness, they can not well be spared. Why 
can they not study while carrying on 
their present work? From the student’s 
point of view such an arrangement has 
the advantage of allowing him to earn 
his full income while fitting himself for 
something better. Evening courses in an 
accessible university offer facilities for 
education without disturbing the stu- 
dents’ daily routine. Evening extension 
courses have merit. They have been 
offered for many years and thousands of 
working men and women have benefited 
from them. Not infrequently an evening 
school student has accumulated enough 
credits over a long period of years to 
earn a degree. But education for top 
management is not ordinary education, 
to be acquired from ordinary textbooks 


and uninspired teaching. Although a few 
universities are offering courses in the 
evenings or late afternoons pointed 
toward broadening the education of ex- 
ecutives there are obstacles to the full 
realization of the objective. In the first 
place the students do not spend enough 
time at it in any one week to progress 
very rapidly. In the second place it is 
hard for them to concentrate on their 
studies because they can not throw off 
the worries of the day when they enter 
the class-room. In the third place fatigue 
at the end of the day weakens their alert- 
ness. In many cases pressures at the 
office may interfere with regular at- 
tendance. 

The objection to extension courses can 
be overcome by granting leaves of ab- 
sence to executives who have been se- 
lected for advanced training. Then they 
can take up residence at a university and 
devote all their time and energy to their 
studies. By living with fellow students 
much can be learned by interchange of 
ideas and experiences. Courses for ad- 
vanced executives are being offered at a 
few universities and undoubtedly are 
more successful than extension courses. 
Certainly uninterrupted study gives the 
student a better opportunity to profit 
from his education. 


ADEQUACY OF CLASS ROOM 
TEACHING 

Since each hour spent in school is 
precious to an executive on leave of ab- 
sence, no time should be wasted in pur- 
poseless pursuit of useless knowledge. 
That fact places a great responsibility on 
planners of the curriculum. Some edu- 
cators believe that the case method of 
instruction is preferable to the lecture 
and text book method. The effectiveness 
of either approach depends upon how 
good the cases are and how good the 
lectures and text books are. Cases which 
are sufficiently comprehensive to be 
worth while are hard to compile. The 
strongest argument for the case analysis 
procedure is that it trains the student to 


- think. The presumption is that any exec- 


utive selected for advanced training 
already has demonstrated his ability to 
think. Moreover, the objective in send- 
ing him to school is to broaden his 
understanding of all the problems of 
business beyond his line of specializa- 
tion. Cases may not be the most efficient 
way to accomplish this. 

The alternative is lectures and text 


books. Teachers who are well enough 
informed to handle advanced courses jn 
the making of business decisions are not 
numerous. Text books which are not 
padded with inconsequential material 
are not too plentiful. However, instruc. 
tion of a high order can be offered, and 
is being offered in a number of institu. 
tions by mature teachers who have had 
contacts with business either as con- 
sultants or researchers. Aided by good 
libraries courses of instruction that are 
efficient and inspirational can be offered, 
It is important, however, that the teacher 
of postgraduate management courses 
have adequate time to prepare his mate. 
rial. One deterrent to successful execu- 
tive education is the fact that most 
professors are obliged to teach degree 
candidates and must relegate to a side 
line the teaching of executives. 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION 

Industry has a big stake in the train- 
ing of its future executives. So much 
can be lost if competent executives are 
not forthcoming that each dollar spent 
now to foster their education may save 
many dollars in the future. If the idea 
should be accepted that the training of 
executives who have taken up residence 
in a university can produce the best 
results in the shortest time, industry can 
well afford to give financial support to 
such universities as are selected to do 
the job. Professorships should be cre- 
ated that will enable a selected group of 
competent teachers to do nothing else 
but prepare and teach the desired 
courses. 

Two objectives in management educa- 
tion must be recognized, The pressing 
need at the moment is to broaden the 
knowledge of executives already well 
along in the hierarchy of managerial 
organization. Industry can not wait for 
young students now following degree 
programs in various colleges to gain 
practical experience and maturity. But 
in later years the problem will be faced 
of making generalists out of the trainees 
now being recruited from graduating 
classes. Their education certainly must 
be supplemented when they reach the 
time of transition. Therefore any expe- 
rience gained from experiments in 
quickly educating mature executives may 
be helpful in perfecting an educational 
process for all future executives. 

Business men at times have criticized 
collegiate education for business because 
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too much emphasis is given to specializa- 
tion. Yet men just out of college can not 
be immediately inducted into general 
management positions. On the contrary 
they are sought to fill positions in engi- 
neering, accounting, selling or some 
other specialized activity. Although a 
number of collegiate schools of business 
offer advanced courses in policy forma- 
tion. few students elect the courses, be- 
lieving that their time can be more 
profitably spent adding to the prepara- 
tion for their specialty. They are not 
unwise in this decision, because many 
years will elapse between the time they 
enter industry and the time they will 
have climbed far enough to be admitted 
to general management. What they may 
have learned in college about general 
management will have been forgotten in 
the meantime. 

The training of youths in college for 
general management may not be as prac- 
tical as it would be in later years when 
they are ready for it. Nevertheless, 
organized education in administration 


such as that offered in graduate curric- 
ula is the most efficient way to give top 
executives a well balanced understand- 
ing of leadership responsibilities. Can a 
compromise be found between exposing 
them to the learning too early in their 
lives, or leaving them to their own re- 
sources to pick up what they can as they 
go along? From the immediate objective 
of bridging the age gap by sending 
prospective top executives back to col- 
lege there may be evolved a second ob- 
jective of including in the plan for 
careers a return to college in middle life 
of men who are to be groomed for top 
management. Such a plan might become 
standard practice in the future. It would 
require the establishment and financing 
of a few super-graduate schools of busi- 
ness administration. The equipment of 
existing schools could be used, but a 
faculty of carefully selected teachers 
should be charged with the teaching and 
relieved of all other responsibilities. In 
the end some permanent good may come 
from the present dilemma. 


Kducation for Management 


in a Mobilizing Kconomy 


By G. L. BACH 


Dean, Graduate School of Industrial Administration, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


MOST DISTINCTIVE characteristic 
of American management over the 
past century has been its ability to adapt 
imaginatively to a rapidly shifting en- 
vironment of new wants, new techno- 
logical developments, new products, new 
social groupings. It has been the ability 
to face up to a never-ending host of new 
problems, to solve those new problems, 
and to learn in the process how to do it 
better next time. This has been true 
throughout the unprecedented 19th-20th 
century growth in real output of the 
American economy—new products, new 
processes, new areas have been the 
essence of our growth. It was spectacu- 
larly true in World War II, when, on 
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the foundations of modern science and 
technology, incredible production goals 
were achieved in a matter of months, 
and when newly designed complex mili- 
tary equipment was put into mass pro- 
duction almost overnight by the stand- 
ards of the rest of the world. 

This, in. my judgment, is the major 
problem of American management, to- 
day in the mobilization period and to- 
morrow in war or peace. The problem 
is not how to do yesterday’s work better, 
but how to size up imaginatively ever 
new situations, to get the new jobs done 
well and economically, and to learn: in 
the process how to tackle still better the 
now unforeseen problems of tomorrow. 


I don’t know what those problems will 
be — in production processes, in new 
products, in sales, in labor-management 
relations. But I am confident of one 
thing. They won’t be the same as today’s 
problems, and the industrial executive 
who tries to solve them with yesterday’s 
and today’s “answers” will find his con- 
cern sliding backward in the profit 
parade and in its contribution to a better 
society for us all. 


WHAT CAN PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION DO? 


If this is so, what is the greatest con- 
tribution professional schools of busi- 
ness and industrial administration can 
make in the present period? No one 
knows today how long the present semi- 
mobilized economy will be needed — 
possibly three years, possibly thirty. But 
if the preceding argument is correct, the 
answer is pretty much the same either 
way. Our primary contribution as 
schools for training professional men is 
not to teach masses of current facts. It 
is not to develop skills in today’s tech- 
niques, or to become intensely “prac- 
tical” in detailed training for particular 
mobilization jobs. These are all impor- 
tant functions. But the primary function 
of the professional school must be to 
train students’ minds to operate effec- 
tively and independently in sizing up 
and handling new and unforeseen situ- 
ations. Even in the press of mobiliza- 
tion, good technicians are a dime a dozen 
in comparison with men who can bring 
to bear on management problems imag- 
inative, well ordered minds and a real 
grasp of fundamental knowledge. 


All we educators like to say that we 
teach our students “to think for them- 
selves.” I would emphasize still more 
the need to give the student a sound 
foundation for continuing to learn for 
himself from experience after gradua- 
tion. The faster the world changes—and 
it moves at a terrifying pace in a quasi- 
war period like the present—the more 
important is emphasis on the potential 
business leader’s ability to keep on 
learning from experience. For the faster 
the world changes, the less he can take 
away from school that will be directly 
usable, the more he must rely on a few 
fundamentals well learned and on an 
ability to keep on learning for himself 
in applying those fundamentals to the 
special problems of the future. 
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This sounds fine. But industry can 
reasonably ask: Specifically what can a 
professional school of industrial admin- 
istration do to help develop this type of 
man for management, and do it soon 
enough to help in the years immediately 
ahead? We in the School of Industrial 
Administration at Carnegie believe a 
professional school can and should do 
the following specific things: 


(1) It can provide a training that 
emphasizes thorough and integrated 
understanding of fundamental knowl- 
edge in management, economics, and 
science-engineering.! In a world of 
rapid change, unless an administrator 
has a firm grasp of fundamental 
knowledge, principles, and basic skills 
to serve as a framework for analyzing 
diverse problems, he will soon be lost 
in a maze of facts and details. Thus 
he must have a firm grasp of funda- 
mental knowledge in production, fi- 
nance, human relations, and each of 
the other major management areas. 
But only a little in each of these areas 
is truly fundamental, and if his mind 
becomes cluttered with transient facts 
and details in these fields, he becomes 
a mere technician. His ultimate 
growth potential is drastically re- 
duced. 

(2) The professional school can help 
develop an habitually orderly, ana- 
lytical approach to the exploration, 
definition, and handling of mana- 
gerial problems, in whatever area or 
context they may arise. 

(3) It can help develop a habit of 
always trying to learn from experi- 
ence, of always being alert to exam- 
ine new (even radical) ideas and ways 
of doing things. And it can help de- 


*Carnegie’s program in Industrial Admini- 
stration is somewhat unique in that it com- 
bines training in engineering and management 
in its undergraduate program. In its graduate 
program, it accepts only men who already have 
B.S. engineering or science degrees. The goal 
is management training for men who have a 
sound grasp of modern engineering as a basis 
for going on to management positions in indus- 
try. The production area provides one obvious 
meeting place for engineering and manage- 
ment, and many students enter industry 
through this area. 


velop skill in learning from what the 
man does, what he hears, and what 
he sees, on the job and off it. 

(4) It can help give the student a 
thorough understanding of the whole 
economic and social system, and to 
develop the same imaginative but 
orderly way of thinking about public 
and social problems as he uses on his 
managerial problems. No delusion is 
greater than that of believing the 
management of the future can retire 
comfortably behind its factory walls 
and let someone else worry about the 
rest of the economy, the government, 
labor unions, and booms and depres- 
sions, 


(5) Lastly, a professional school can 
help the student develop a real inde- 
pendence of thought and maturity of 
character that will give him a firm 
foundation of moral and ethical 
values on which his future business and 
personal judgments must ultimately 
rest. 


RESEARCH AND THE 
JOB OF MANAGEMENT 


The weakest link in the argument 
above lies in the inadequate knowledge 
we have as to what is truly fundamen- 
tal knowledge and principle in the field 
of management. Careful analysis of 
management and its various facets has 
given us many insights into what is the 
gold and what the dross. But business 
administration is a new profession. It 
still operates heavily on rules of thumb 
and hunches, often unnecessarily so. It 
is a profession that is growing up rap- 
idly. A crucial part of that growth must 
be the amassing of careful scientific 
analysis and research to lay bare what 
is principle and what hearsay in man- 
agement, what is fundamental skill and 
what transient practice. 


I am personally convinced that care- 
ful, fundamental research in the man- 
agement fields over the next half century 
can and will vastly improve our present 
knowledge and skills. Management today 
is in many respects where engineering 
was a century ago-—a field of many in- 
telligent practitioners operating largely 
by tradition and cumulative experience 
but with little clear-cut structure of prin- 
ciples. Many fine bridges and machines 
were constructed a century ago; yet ‘he 
enormous advantages from modern basic 
science and highly skilled engineering 


are obvious. The parallel may be sug. 
gestive. 

Basic research has already taught us 
much about more effective human rela. 
tions in industry. Yet we still know very 
little on a dependable scientific basis 
about the efficiency of different adminis. 
trative arrangements under varying con. 
ditions. We now use statistical quality 
control to give us more reliable quality 
results at lower control costs than were 
dreamed possible a generation ago. Yet 
the area of industrial applications of 
mathematics and _ statistics is hardly 
scratched; vastly more mechanized pro- 
duction control systems are around a 
fairly near corner. Opportunities for 
fundamental and useful research in man- 
agement are legion. 


In a mobilizing economy, rapid de- 
v lopment of more effective production 
and general management is at a special 
premium. In such an economy the case 
for extensive basic research in the entire 
area of management responsibilities is 
doubled. Industry itself can be counted 
on to do something, especially in the 
application of research findings. But the 
whole idea of research in administration 
is far behind the now accepted ideas of 
industrial research in chemistry, phys- 
ics, engineering, and related areas. As in 
the development of the physical sciences 
and engineering, educational institutions 
probably must take the lead in original 
basic research in the area of manage- 
ment, especially since much of this re- 
search will inevitably appear slow and 
impractical—even “long-haired.” More- 
over, many findings may well be dis- 
ruptive for long-established patterns of 
business operations and the men who 
stand for them. 


American management will be highly 
skeptical of basic research in this field 
for many years, just as it was skeptical 
of the usefulness of early research in the 
basic physical sciences. But operating 
business concerns themselves must be 
the laboratory for much of such re- 
search. Without their cooperation, prog- 
ress will be difficult or impossible. 1 be- 
lieve earnestly that both the professional 
schools and business leaders have a fun- 
damental responsibility to see that the 
small beginnings of basic research in 
the management area are developed as 
rapidly as possible, and that they are not 
shunted aside by the immediacy of day- 
to-day mobilization problems. 
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LONG AND SHORT RUN 

Is the pay-out period of this program 
of education and research short enough 
to make it a good investment today? I 
believe it is, for two reasons. The first 
is that I suspect we are in for a long pull 
of semi-mobilization. If this is so, the 
most short-sighted thing we could do 
would be to give up our fundamental 
training and research goals in the 
thought that they can be restored to- 
morrow when we return to normalcy. 
Potential managerial ability is one of 
our scarcest capital assets. 

The second reason is that all the evi- 
dence I know supports the proposition 
that the pay-off on sound, fundamental 


management training is very rapid. In 
every case I know of, the man who is 
soundly trained in fundamentals rather 
than more narrowly in the detailed tech- 
niques of a particular job (such as time 
and motion study or accounting) has 
overtaken the more narrowly specialized 
man at his own specialty in a very short 
time—six months to a year. Thus, diver- 
sion of our professional schools to spe- 
cial spot training for particular mobili- 
zation skills would be an illusory gain, 
even in terms of short-term objectives. 
For men destined for ultimate mana- 
gerial positions, the long-run and short- 
run jobs of professional education for- 
tunately appear to be the same. 


Integrating University and 
Adult Education 


By C. CANBY BALDERSTON 


Dean, The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


wegen OF BUSINESS administration, 
of which 70 are members of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, offer both graduate 
and undergraduate education in business 
at the collegiate level. These Schools are 
making a direct impression upon the 
quality of management. Since the Whar- 
ton School offers both graduate and 
undergraduate education, it gives atten- 
tion to the respective roles of these two 
programs in advancing the art of man- 
aging. 

An undergraduate program in busi- 
ness provides a steady flow of men 
equipped to move up through the execu- 
tive ranks and to be fitted into such posts 
as may open. These graduates are not to 
be distinguished markedly from college 
graduates in general except that they 
indicated a preference for business when 
they selected their course of study. In a 
collegiate school of business they obtain 
a well-rounded general education, to- 
gether with some specialized skill or 
knowledge in one portion of business 
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administration, such as accounting, fi- 
nance, marketing, or management. 

The students who apply for admission 
to a graduate school of business engage 
in more severe competition to become 
enrolled. The selection process tends to 
use the rifle rather than the shotgun; 
moreover, these students have greater 
maturity than undergraduates. 

Whether college education for busi- 
ness is secured at the undergraduate or 
graduate level, the product is typically 
one equipped with some specialized 
training supported by breadth of under- 
standing gained from an effort to inte- 
grate the various disciplines to which he 
has been exposed. He is useful to busi- 
ness because he has a judicious mixture 
of liberal and business education, and 
above all an understanding of the world 
trends that motivate men and influence 
their actions. 

It is to such schools that executives of 
long experience should return when they 
have gained experience in one or more 
activities and are ready for further 


broadening to fit them for administrative 
duties. To this end, schools of business 
are undertaking adult education of many 
forms. Added to the traditional evening 
courses are special conferences ranging 
in length from one day to several weeks. 
The Wharton School runs conferences 
on such subjects as labor arbitration. 
The Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment offers weekly conferences on every 
phase of local government operations. 
These conferences fill a role of signi- 
ficance at the moment because of the new 
and challenging problems faced by com- 
panies, especially in production. 


IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 


There is room also for training pro- 
grams for executives released by their 
corporations for in-service programs, 
like the Wharton School’s two-week con- 
ferences each June for time-study men 
and for top executives. The executive 
conference deals with problems of co- 
ordination and policy formation. In 
1951, the Wharton School will hold a 
one-week conference in collaboration 
with the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, and a six-week conference in col- 
laboration with the University’s School 
of Education, the Life Insurance Insti- 
tute of America, and other agencies. The 
latter, held for the second year, is de- 
signed to help school teachers and edu- 
cational executives develop more effec- 
tive programs of family thrift education 
at the secondary school level. 


In summary, the fact that our national 
crisis is of uncertain duration means a 
continuance of the long-term tested pro- 
grams of our schools of business. But on 
top of their regular work is being super- 
imposed a great variety of activities 
commonly known as “adult education.” 
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FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 


Father of Scientific Management 


by Frank BarKLey Copley 
Limited Edition—In Two Volumes 


NOW OUT OF PRINT 


While the supply lasts, orders will be 
filled for this set at $20.00 
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Management and the 


Engineering College 


By THORNDIKE SAVILLE 
Dean, College of Engineering, New York University 


ANAGEMENT and Engineering have, 

for some time, been close com- 
panions in their respective spheres of 
interest and activity. Cross fertilization 
between the bodies of managerial and 
engineering knowledge has been exten- 
sive and mutually beneficial. Yet there 
are few, if any, areas in which these two 
are as interdependent as in the task of 
contributing toward higher utilization of 
national resources. 

At any time, the successful solution of 
problems of “utilization” is one of man- 
agement’s prime responsibilities. In 
emergency periods, this becomes an even 
greater challenge to managerial skill. In 
this endeavor engineering principles, 
techniques, and personnel have shown 
themselves as one of management’s most 
reliable allies. 

Particularly useful in this respect 
have been such typical results of good 
engineering education as: 

—the engineer's training in analyti- 

cal thinking; 

—his ability to ascertain facts; 

—his talents in research dealing 
with machines, production, and 
men; 

—his skill to construct a smoothly 
operating unit from individually 
designed components, 

—and his inclination to work as a 
member of an organization, since 
engineering generally represents 
group effort as contrasted to in- 
dividual practice as in most other 
professions. 


TIME MARCHES ON 

To such engineers as Taylor, Gantt, 
and Gilbreth, the engineering profession 
is indebted for pioneering contributions 
to the fundamentals of management. 
Their place in management’s “Hall of 
Fame” rests firmly on their genius in 


applying typical engineering thinking 
and methodology to technical as well as 
to human problems. 

In engineering schools these ideas 
have become the cornerstone of a spe- 
cialized field which aims at training 
students for what business and industrial 
management requires. At first, these ef- 
forts, like those of industry, favored the 
production floor. A representative ex- 
ample of this type is instruction in 
Motion Study in which Professor David 
B. Porter started the first course in any 
United States school at our College 23 
years ago. Other subjects were: 

Time Study 

Wage Incentives 
Manufacturing Processes 
Production Planning 

Plant Layout 

Stores and Materials Control 
Job Analysis 

Materials Handling 

Safety 

Industrial Management 

Before long, the course of studies had 
prospered into a full grown engineering 
division in its own right, Industrial 
Engineering. 

In the past ten years or so, progress 
has been rapid in two distinct ways. The 
first was the further development of in- 
dustrial engineering by an expansion of 
its original concept to include concern 
with Accounting, Costs, Finance, Per- 
sonnel Management, Economics, and 
Statistics. In recent years the latter, with 
its ramified applications to Quality 
Control, Merit Rating, Forecasting, etc. 
has been peculiarly an engineering con- 
tribution. The second has been a broad- 
ening of the scope of industrial engi- 
neering from factory practices to include 
other business activities. Engineering 
techniques are proving themselves equal- 
ly suited to the improvement of systems 


in clerical operations, the planning and 
control of administrative work, the lay- 
out of offices, and numerous other prob. 
lems. Many segments of Marketing Re. 
search, Transportation, Purchasing, and 
even Advertising, are now employing 
engineering techniques with marked suc- 
cess. In addition, such general manage. 
ment projects as Policies, Organization, 
Control, have given the engineers a new 
proving ground upon which to test the 
versatility of their professional aptitudes 
and techniques. 


This development has also brought 
home to Industrial Engineering the re- 
alization that it shares wide areas of 
common interest with some phases of 
Psychology, Sociology, and other “so- 
cial sciences.” The synthesis of these 
disciplines is to be found in the Man- 
agement Engineer. It is his ambition to 
find in the crucibles of business practice 
ever growing opportunities to prove 
that the engineer can make a weighty 
contribution toward ever greater utiliza- 
tion of natural as well as of human 
resources — in periods of peace as well 
as in emergencies. 


BUSINESS NEEDS GOVERN 
COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 


At all times, the New York University 
College of Engineering has strived to 
place at the disposal of its students in 
Industrial Engineering such laboratory 
and research facilities as will enable 
them to obtain a practical grasp of the 
things which their future industrial and 
business life has in store. It is realized 
that in the field of management, the real 
laboratory is the factory, the office, the 
show room, the construction site and all 
the other places in which business is 
conducted. No college or other labora- 
tory can hope to adequately reproduce 
such surroundings. However, to the ex- 
tent to which it is feasible, attempts are 
made to use the case method by building 
scale layout models of shop departments 
and offices, constructing fixtures, analyz- 
ing books of accounts, arranging arbi- 
tration sessions, and utilizing other 
factual problems which the generous 
cooperation of many firms has made 
available to the faculty for use in the 

Work Simplification Laboratory 
Gage Laboratory 

Time Study Laboratory 
Machine Shops 

Factory Planning Laboratory 
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Accounting Laboratory and 
Human Relations Workshop 


In these and in many special labora- 
tories, a number of research projects are 
carried on. A selection of those under- 
taken during the past year and of inter- 
est to management, might include— 

—a human engineering project for 
the Office of Naval Research, 

—a program of research, develop- 
ment, and testing in the field of 
prosthetic devices, 

—studies of equipment replace- 
ment policies and accounting in 
industry, 

—continuation of the research pro- 
ject in the field of Management 
Control, 

—The Society for Advancement of 
Management sponsored project 
on Rating of Time Studies, the 
results of which are already well 
known to the readers of this 
journal. 

These research and laboratory facili- 
ties have long been used widely by busi- 
ness and government since practically 
all of them came into being in response 
to existing problems in practice and on 
account of industry’s interest in their 
solution. The current emergency period, 
of course, increases the demand for such 
investigations. 


SPECIAL COURSES 

Just as the long-range plans of the 
Department of Industrial Engineering 
had anticipated such developments and 
made appropriate provisions for them, 
so has its policy of providing both grad- 
uate and undergraduate instruction in 
day as well as in evening sessions shown 
itself well suited for today’s necessities. 
Opportunities for evening courses meet 
the special requirements of business and 
its executives and employees when leave 
for educational purposes is not easily 
obtained, nor perhaps warranted. 

The three Management Round Tables 
of the College of Engineering have in- 
creasingly been serving the needs of 
business since their initiation in 1946. 
These series of ten full day sessions de- 
voted to special aspects of business man- 
agement have enjoyed wide popularity 
because executives have recognized in 
them a direct pipeline that brings to 
their companies the latest management 
thinking and techniques on a variety of 
problems. The Round Table on Work 
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Simplification was organized to prepare 
industrial and commercial executives to 
launch, in their own firms, a program 
for higher output at lower cost; its 
counterpart on Quality Control pursues 
a similar aim in that field, while a third 
Round Table devotes itself to top man- 
agement problems. 

The response to these offerings has 
been so heartening that the College of 
Engineering is preparing, in collabora- 
tion with other units of the University, 
a new series of management training 
offerings which will vary in length from 
fifteen two-hour sessions to a series of 
thirteen weeks of full time Seminars and 
Workshops. The different programs ad- 
dress themselves to different audiences, 
including junior executives, supervisors, 
middle, and top management. 


MILITARY MANAGEMENT 

While serving civilian needs, those of 
the military have not been lost sight of. 
At the request of the Armed Forces, the 
College of Engineering has been giving 
instructions in the field of Management 
on the graduate level to a number of 
groups of Army and Air Force officers. 
An unique development has been a 
course in “Military Management” added 
to the advanced ROTC curriculum. The 
outcome of this experiment will be 
watched with interest by military agen- 
cies as well as in educational circles. 

This brief outline may be of interest 
in indicating the means by which one of 
the earliest Departments of Industrial 


Engineering in this country has ap- 
proached its problems and continually 
widened the scope of its undertakings. 
Such an account would be incomplete 
without mention of the increasing col- 
laboration which the Department enjoys 
with other units of the University. Engi- 
neering alone, even a well rounded cur- 
riculum in industrial engineering, cannot 
provide the comprehensive scope of 
treatment which business and industry 
need for the training of their future 
executives. But a great University is pe- 
culiarly adapted to provide such a scope 
if the offerings of its various schools and 
colleges can be coordinated to this end. 
The collaboration which the College of 
Engineering enjoys through its Depart- 
ment of Industrial Engineering with 
other units of the University is perhaps 
worthy of more extended discussion than 
can be given here. Suffice it to say that 
in cooperation with the Division of 
General Education (reaching those not 
primarily concerned with work toward 
an academic degree), with the School of 
Commerce and Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration (providing highly) 
specialized non-engineering courses), 
and even with the Medical School (pro- 
viding work in industrial hygiene, etc.) , 
there is developing here an enterprise in 
general service to business, industry, and 
the military services which is believed to 
be unique, and which it is hoped may 
constitute a significant contribution to 
higher education in the complex realms 
of management and engineering. 


Program for Evening Courses 


By DR. ROBERT A. LOVE 


President, Association of University Evening Colleges 


HE ASSOCIATION of University Eve- 

ning Colleges, embracing 76 major 
institutions and serving a student body 
in excess of 500,000, has already 
launched a program designed to meet 
the current manpower shortage. The ad- 
ministrative units through which gradu- 
ate and undergraduate programs, as well 
as non-degree courses actively engaged 
in business, are offered, AUEC members 


are harnessing their considerable re- 
sources to provide trained men for all 
levels of industry. 

The AUEC program is aimed at over- 
coming a condition more and more in 
evidence—an acute shortage on the man- 
agerial level, where effective men were 
scarce even before the present crisis. A 
whole generation of workers on the 
“thinking and planning” level was lost 
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during 20 years of depression, war, and 
sellers’ markets. Now, in the face of a 
loss of 3144 million men to the armed 
forces, coupled with the need for 50 bil- 
lion dollars in war production and a 
desire to maintain most of our regular 
civilian output, the problem of rapidly 
training efficient management personnel 
presents a real challenge to the American 
educational system. 


But it can be done. To facilitate train- 
ing on every educational level, the AUEC 
has devised and put into operation a 
unique “network” system of cooperation 
among its membership. The aim of this 
system is to enable any member institu- 
tion to obtain the course content and all 
related educational data of any course 
that has been developed by another 
member. Courses in retailing, salesman- 
ship, food, and other programs suitable 
to the era just passed have already been 
channeled out. It is planned that courses 
relating to present needs, such as the 
recently inaugurated 450-hour program 
in “Production Planning and Control”, 
developed by the Evening and Extension 
Division of The City College School of 
Business, will soon be available for gen- 
eral distribution wherever they are 
needed, 


When it is realized that AUEC mem- 
bers have several hundred “defense” 
courses, ranging from 30-hour courses 
in “Time and Motion Study” to a 450- 
hour program designed to make produc- 
tion men out of recent engineering 
graduates, it will be seen how this “net- 
work” system will expedite the training 
job throughout the country. And, of 
course, these courses represent offerings 
by the graduate, undergraduate, and 
non-degree divisions of the member 
institutions. 

In developing new training programs, 
AUEC members investigate the needs of 
business and then build a program to 
meet those needs. Our Evening and Ex- 
tension Divisions have valuable expe- 
rience in working cooperatively with 
business organizations to design and pre- 
sent training programs. A recent survey 
showed that over 400 trade associations 
have collaborated with colleges (98 with 
the City College of New York alone) 
and that 100 more desire to do so. Thus 
500 trade associations have indicated to 
the AUEC that they are ready to collabo- 
rate with educational institutions along 
such lines as drawing up curricula, ar- 
ranging: field trips, providing guest 
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speakers, and contributing various other 
practical services. Experience has proved 
that education geared to meeting the 
needs of business can have gratifying 
success. 

From the studies of AUEC, as well as 
from the City College’s work in cooper- 
ating with business, | am convinced that, 
in addition to partaking in the “net- 
work” system of exchanging educational 
information, graduate schools can con- 
tribute heavily in the present crisis by 
grappling with vital research problems. 
By attuning their research to the imme- 
diate needs of business and finding out 
what must be done and how it can be 
done, the graduate schools can perform 


an enormous service to the business 
community. 

The AUEC has set up machinery to 
implement rapid and practical training 
of managerial personnel. At its roots is 
intimate cooperation with business 
groups. The time is ripe for cultivating 
this cooperation in non-degree, gradu- 
ate, and undergraduate divisions and 
raising it to a level never achieved be. 
fore. There can be no doubt that educa- 
tion and industry, working hand in 
hand, can develop the personnel required 
for the defense effort. Moreover, the 
apparent willingness of both sides to 
cooperate bodes well for increased effec- 
tiveness throughout the business struc- 
ture in the years to come. 


A Co-operative Course in 
Advanced Management 


By RAYMOND WALTERS 


President, University of Cincinnati 


H™ CAN a university aid business 
executives in their approach to 
current problems, including those grow- 
ing out of the present national emer- 
gency? An attempt to answer this ques- 
tion is being made by the University of 
Cincinnati by means of a co-operative 
course in advanced management for 
executives in the Cincinnati metropoli- 
tan area, given under the auspices of the 
University of Cincinnati College of Busi- 
ness Administration. Members of the 
two classes who have taken this course 
during the current academic year are 
unanimous in expressing approval and 
praise for the enterprise. 

It should be made clear that the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati College of Business 
Administration provides a regular 
course in the field of business manage- 
ment for its undergraduate students. 

The students in this advanced project 
are not only mature men, — they are 
high-ranking local business executives. 
The limited membership (14) of the 
first semester class included two presi- 
dents, six vice-presidents, a secretary, a 


production manager, a director of chem- 
ical research, an airport manager and 
an administrative assistant. 


In organizing the course the College 
of Business Administration faculty was 
assisted by an advisory council of top 
Cincinnati business executives and by a 
promotion committee made up largely 
of business men who are active in the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. The course is novel in that, fol- 
lowing a University of Cincinnati edu- 
cational doctrine, it is on the co-opera- 
tive basis. The members of the course 
are not in residence on the campus as 
in other advanced management courses, 
notably that offered by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business. They 
spend the mornings in their offices and 
come to the University in the afternoons. 
This permits them to keep in regular 
touch with their businesses. 


TOWARD GREATER RESPONSIBILITIES 

The general objective of the program 
is to enable business executives to widen 
their understanding of overall manage- 
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ment, thereby becoming better qualified 
to perform their present duties and to 
assuine greater responsibilities. 

The subject matter of the course has 
been developed under the following 
main headings: 

The function of business and the 
responsibility of the business man 
in the American economy; qualifi- 
cations of the business executive; 
policy making, administrative prac- 
tices, organization procedures, 
overall managerial controls, produc- 
tion, marketing, and financial man- 
agement; labor relations, public 
relations; government relations. 


Such questions are discussed as: How 
can the American economy be kept func- 
tioning in a rapidly changing environ- 
ment? How do social, economic, and 
political forces influence an executive’s 
policy decisions? How are world politics 
affecting current business conditions? 
What is the impact of government regu- 
lation on business? How is business 
concerned with national budget require- 
ments? How can business best adjust to 
the current national emergency? 


Each class begins with a lecture 
period, followed by a round-table per- 
iod. Classes are held from 2 to 5 P.M.., 
three days a week for a twelve-week 
session. Lectures are given by faculty 
members of the College of Business 
Administration and by guest speakers 
from industry and business. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The University of Cincinnati College 
of Business Administration, recognizing 
the need for training in the production 
management field, has, for a number of 
years, offered a curriculum leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Industrial Management. No fundamental 
change is planned in the curriculum 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Business Administration, which covers 
the principles and philosophy of man- 
agement in their broader aspects. The 
Cincinnati doctrine maintains that the 
business man vitally needs knowledge 
of principles and philosophies underly- 
ing business and likewise an understand- 
ing of our economic, political, and social 


life. 


Part Il—Executives 


Cooperation Between 


Industry and Education 


By HARRY A. BULLIS 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


a" ABILITY of American business to 
apply the proper management tech- 
niques to the great unsolved problems 
of the future will be measured by the 
yardstick of cooperation between busi- 
ness and our institutions of higher 
learning. 
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To help us develop the most skilled 
management in the history of America, 
we depend upon education to deal us 
some aces. We, in turn, can accomplish 
a lot by working more closely with edu- 
cation in discharging the obligation to 
society that we both share. , 


Consider the field of medicine. There 
we have a striking example of what can 
be accomplished when a profession and 
education work closely together. Our 
medical schools for many years have 
been pioneers in research and the dis- 
semination of new findings. The medical 
profession stands high in public opinion 
and its teachings on health are a part of 
the education of every child. 


Similar cooperation exists between the 
legal profession and our colleges of 
law. The same thing can be true of the 
relatively new colleges of business and 
commerce. 

Educators and students might con- 
sider their role as friendly and able 
critics of business and business prac- 
tices. Criticism should be straight- 
forward and hard-hitting where neces- 
sary, having in mind the economic 
interests of the nation. Such construc- 
tive criticism will help business to bet- 
ter understand its own practices and 
objectives. 

Similarly, schools of commerce can 
understand research aimed at developing 
techniques necessary for industrial prog- 
ress. Curricula might give more consid- 
eration to the general subject of business 
responsibilities to the whole society, 
aside from the detailed specialties of 
accounting, financial management, mar- 
ket analysis, and so on. Badly needed, 
among businessmen of tomorrow, is a 
greater clarification and more under- 
standing and positive confirmation of 
proper limits as well as the full meaning 
of managerial “social” responsibility 
and “social” leadership. It is this great 
over-all responsibility, especially to 
stimulate sound education and under- 
standing, that may be the key to the 
future of business in this nation. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 
Business, for its part, should draw 


closer to education. There is no better 
place to begin than through the schools 
of commerce. I visualize more joint edu- 
cational projects, more cooperative en- 
terprise between business and education 
in this field. I can see both elements 


profiting, one from another, and in. the. 
end. the advantages going to all the 


people. This is a largely virgin territory, 


but here, nevertheless, is a challenge. 
vital to the future of the American enter-.: 


prise 
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The Edueation and 


Development of Executives 


By LLOYD H. DALZELL 
President, Dalzell Towing Company, Inc. 


HE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS of the 

United States during the last half 
century has been achieved principally 
by finding better ways to produce and 
distribute better products with better 
tools. 

To guide us in our constant search for 
improved methods and products we have 
invested billions of dollars in research 
of all description, ranging from time- 
and-motion studies to the most compli- 
cated experiments in the fields of 
chemistry and invention. 

As a result of our vast scientific re- 
search and the industrial progress which 
inevitably has followed, we enjoy today 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. 

But in management’s eternal quest for 
industrial progress we have largely over- 
looked the human factor. We have engi- 
neered better production and distribu- 
tion methods, better products and better 
tools with which to make them, but we 
have conducted very little research into 
the techniques which will produce will- 
ing, cooperative, enthusiastic workers 
right down the line. In other words, we 
have neglected our human engineering 
and in doing so we have overlooked a 
factor which has an important bearing 
upon profits. 

Here is an actual, if perhaps extreme, 
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example of what can be accomplished 
by human engineering: Company A’s 
products were excellent, its sales force 
aggressive, and its market almost un- 
limited. But management, when it con- 
sidered its plant workers at all, regarded 
them as 2,000 faceless people who con- 
stituted a flood tide at 8:00 A.M. and an 
ebb tide at 5, and who turned out as few 
of the company’s products in between as 
they felt they could get away with. 

As a result of management’s unen- 
lightened attitude and the consequent 
low morale of its plant workers, per 
capita productivity was poor; waste was 
excessive; personnel turnover and the 
absenteeism rate were high; and the 
accident rate was entirely out of line. 
This situation was costly for many rea- 
sons: Poor productivity resulted in an 
excessive backlog of unfilled orders, in 
slow deliveries, and in disgruntled cus- 
tomers. Excessive waste constituted mate- 
rial paid for and thrown away. High 
personnel turnover slowed production 
and increased training costs. Production 
also suffered due to the high rate of 
absenteeism, and of accidents — and the 
excessive accident rate adversely af- 
fected insurance costs. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HUMAN RELATIONS 
Then two years ago someone told the 


management of Company A about 
human engineering in business, or the 
techniques of producing willing, cooper- 
ative, enthusiastic workers. Gradually 
management began to see its employee 
group as 2,000 individual human beings 
with wives and husbands and children 
and problems. It discovered that Pete 
lived on X Street, had a daughter seri- 
ously ill in the hospital, found it diff- 
cult to make ends meet, and was worried 
about the future. And management con- 
cluded that Pete’s situation was little 
different from that of the president him. 
self, who didn’t enjoy his personal wor- 
ries and heartaches any more than Pete 
did. So the company began to consider 
the welfare of its people and to do little 
things that would contribute to their 
sense of security, dignity, and general 
well-being. For example, it sent flowers 
to Pete’s daughter at the hospital, and 
arranged for flowers to be sent to other 
employees 6r their children in similar 
circumstances. It asked its foremen to 
give those under them an occasional pat 
on the back for jobs well done. It wrote 
a letter to employees every month about 
things they might like to know concern- 
ing the organization. 


The company began to do some big- 
ger things, too, for the welfare of its 
people. It installed a ventilating fan to 
clear out the stagnant air in Department 
B; enlarged the employee parking area; 
interested employees in organizing ath- 
letic teams and provided money for 
uniforms and other expenses; set up an 
industrial relations committee to assure 
a steady flow of new suggestions. 


Today — after two years of this en- 
lightened program — you'd never recog- 
nize Pete and his co-workers. Morale is 
high; productivity has substantially in- 
creased; personnel turnover is no prob- 
lem; waste is normal; absenteeism is 
off, and the accident rate is down ap- 
preciably. As a direct consequence, 
Company A’s profit picture is better and 
its employees are making more money 
under a profit participation plan. 

Certainly the education and develop- 
ment of future executives — whether for 
industrial or commercial pursuits — 
would be far from complete without 
thorough indoctrination in the principles 
of human engineering; for, as someone 
has put it, the humanities of business 
have become as important as its tech- 
niques. 
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Meeting the Challenge of 


the National Emergency 


By GEORGE SCHLEGEL 3rd 
President, Schlegel Lithographing Corporation 


RADUATE SCHOOLS of business and 

similar institutions must immedi- 
ately recognize their full worth and 
potential as one vital component part of 
an overall National Agenda that must 
be laid down at once for perpetual use 
if the democracies which the so-called 
western nations now enjoy are to be 
maintained. 

The present period is too easily called 
an emergency period. This country is not 
now in a state of temporary national 
emergency but it has, unfortunately, 
only begun to realize that elements of 
competitive social, economic and_ politi- 
cal thinking are in such totals in the 
balance of world affairs today that our 
governing bodies are now becoming 
cognizant of their danger. 


Graduate schools of the type that 
existed twenty years ago must realize 
their curriculums and component parts 
are of necessity now different. Such 
schools will never be able to return to 
the enjoyable conditions that existed a 
generation ago or even a year ago. 


The “cold world war” of today has 
merely crystallized the fact that for the 
last thirty years the educational prin- 
ciples inherited from the peaceful Vic- 
torian period have become antiquated. 
We can easily see this by a quick look at 
the affairs of the world today. 


The first consideration of graduate 
schools is to expand the total number 
of individuals reached by the influences 
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of higher educational facilities. At no 
time before, have as many people been 
required to fulfill the normal require- 
ments of every day’s responsibilities. 
We find, peculiarly enough, that this 
country is dangerously short of capable 
executives and we must all now be aware 
of the fact that executive initiative, from 
a financial viewpoint, is being destroyed. 
Graduate schools can restore this miss- 
ing element of initiative by creating 
appreciation of proper intangible values 
in the form of proper appreciation of 
comparisons that are not monetary. 

The number of undergraduate engi- 
neers that are the future sources of our 
production and research success is only 
fractionally sufficient. Let us take for 
granted that we cannot increase the 
number of these sufficiently in the years 
to come and use our schools more suc- 
cessfully to spread the capabilities of 
those at hand. 


WIDE-SPREAD FUTURE NEEDS 

Professional people of all kinds are 
just as short in supply as executives and 
engineers. It would, therefore, be most 
apt that the graduate schools immedi- 
ately recognize the terrific requirements 
that the world has for “thinking” capa- 
bilities. The schools should teach think- 
ing as a coach would handle an athletic 
team and the ultimate goal of this teach- 
ing would be students capable of spread- 
ing such teaching to many more people 
than can be originally taught. 


I believe, too, that every graduate 
course must begin again to recognize 
the moral responsibility of what is at 
hand for the peoples of the world. This 
is immediately necessary subject matter 
because it also touches upon the intang- 
ible of our daily worldly lives. For some 
reason, unknown to me, our higher edu- 
cational institutions today have had a 
growing tendency to develop too entirely 
upon the tangible aspects of worldly 
knowledge and their student bodies have 
been allowed to neglect the realness of 
the individual’s social responsibilities. 
This will permit, I believe, a satisfactory 
approach to a higher general level of 
intelligence in the shortest possible time. 
Do we have enough “statesmen” today? 


All people of more than individual 
responsibility today must be increased 
in efficiency, in effort and in breadth of 
consideration. 


THINKING AND OLDER STUDENTS 
The concrete present day requirements 
of institutions of “thinking” are the 
proper courses. More and more engi- 
neering research of all kinds must be 
sponsored by industry in graduate 
schools. When projects of a curriculum 
have been satisfactorily established, all 
of the most current educational practices 
should be relied upon. Visual aids, 
audio visuals, repetitive audio reception 
and condensed experience reviews by 
specialists, must be part of the more 
exacting approach that institutions must 
give to individual subjects. The choice 
of the individual subject, however, must 
not be allowed to become too concen- 
trated but must be considered emphati- 
cally in reverse: shortened approaches to 
subjects will permit a broadened con- 
sideration of related subjects to every 
research project and problem. I firmly 
believe that the graduate schools of to- 
day should be filled by an ever increas- 
ing number of “older” students. They 
would be students who had the oppor- 
tunity to become “unlearned”: individ- 
uals who have become mentally broader 
because their previous formal learning 
has become modified by their own ex- 
periences in their various fields of effort. 


The world and the people in it are 
now entitled to the full use of all exist- 
ing potentials. If we are all taught to 
think properly, in time the graduate 
schools will be delivering their most 
powerful broadsides. 
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Part [1I—Specialists 


Whose Business Is 


Executive Development? 


By STEPHEN HABBE 


Senior Research Analyst 
National Industrial Conference Board 


kom SUBJECT OF executive develop- 
ment has been a hot one for several 
years. It still is hot, and there is every 
likelihood that it will continue to be for 
some time to come. The reasons for this 
have been explained at length by others, 
and need only be summarized here. 

Executives are in short supply today 
and many are close to retirement. Na- 
tional surveys show how critical the 
situation has become. 

Executives are important. Some say 
the most important single thing to know 
about a company is the quality of its 
executive personnel. 

Executives will cooperate in training 
if the program is well conceived. The 
old bugaboo that training is only for 
youth or for those at the bottom of the 
promotion ladder has been disproved 
many times. But a training program for 
executives must be good. If it is, it will 
be well accepted by almost everyone 
concerned. 

Companies have a responsibility for 
executive development. Once it was up 
to each employee who wished promotion 
to prepare for it and to bring himself 
to the favorable attention of his supe- 
riors. Now many companies recognize 
the role they can play in helping se- 
lected individuals qualify for advance- 
ment. They feel that at least a part of 
the developmental program, both in 
terms of time and dollars, should be 
borne by the company. 

Executive development is possible. 
Enough evidence is now available to 
convince the most skeptical that it is 
possible and practical for a company to 
determine its executive replacement 


needs and to set about deliberately to 


get men ready in advance to meet these 
needs. 

Executive development is a must. If a 
company operates in a market of low 
competition and feels little concern for 
the security of the country, it may re- 
gard executive training as something 
superfluous. But any company that is 
aware of its competitors and of the pres- 
ent threat of international forces, must 
feel very differently about executive de- 
velopment. Such a company must rec- 
ognize that the leadership which will be 
available to our industries during the 
next decade or two may well spell the 
difference between the survival and the 
death of the free enterprise system. 


SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 

The urgency of the problem is matched 
only by its dimensions. If 2% of those 
gainfully employed today are executives, 
the actual number of executives exceeds 
one million. This is a tremendous num- 
ber! Obviously, the question posed in 
the title of this article is highly aca- 
demic. We should welcome the help that 
any qualified person or organization can 
offer in executive development. Prerog- 
atives are not to be considered. We can- 
not afford to fiddle while Rome burns. 

A number of different groups have 
identified themselves with executive 
training. Hundreds of companies have 
definite, systematic programs. The train- 
ing they provide certainly represents the 
most significant contribution being made 
today in this area. A score of univer- 
sities now offer management courses for 
executives, lasting one week to as long 
as a full year. Other institutions of 
higher learning hold shorter conferences 


and seminars for business’ leaders. In 
addition, valuable courses are offered by 
correspondence and at extension centers, 


Research has been completed and 
published by management organiza- 
tions. Meetings and workshops on exec- 
utive development have been arranged 
for an exchange of ideas among com- 
pany representatives. Consulting groups 
in many instances have extended their 
services to include work in executive 
selection and training. At least one pub- 
lishing house has an executive reading 
course for sale. 


PLANNING A COMPANY PROGRAM 
Not all the work being done in this 
area is of equal value. Undoubtedly the 
basic training must be carried on in and 
by the companies themselves. And only 
the companies and the individual execu- 
tives can decide what outside help they 
wish to use. One company may say: 
“The university approach is unrealistic. 
It doesn’t fit our needs. We have 200 
executives and the university would take 
only five per year. We'd never get the 
job done if we didn’t do most of it our- 
selves.” Another company might take a 
very different view. “We think highly of 
the university course for executives. It 
supplements our program. It covers 
basic management subjects much better 
than we could cover them. The stimula- 
tion that our people get from the class 
discussions and from the informal con- 
tacts with carefully selected executives 
from other companies is worth the entire 
cost alone.” And both companies prob- 
ably would be right. A program that 
works for one company might be wholly 
inappropriate in another company. 

A promising characteristic of the pre- 
sent situation is the wide experimenta- 
tion that is going on. Executive develop- 
ment is still new and not all the best 
methods have been found. Some plans 
now in vogue probably will be discarded 
as new and better approaches are dis- 
covered. In another ten years we should 
know a lot more about executive de- 
velopment than we know today. By 1961 
executive development programs un- 
doubtedly will be accepted as normal 
and essential activities in a majority of 
companies. 


THE EXECUTIVE IN WARTIME 


Our country faces an emergency to- 
day which is more serious than we care 
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to admit. Too many people are carrying 
on business as usual, asleep to the 
dangers about them. We must rise above 
our individual interests. We must place 
the welfare of our country first. 

The business executive occupies a key 
position in the American economy. This 
is true in a time of peace, and it is even 
more true in a time of war. Well-trained 
executives are in short supply today. 
Many are in the upper ages and cannot 
be expected to serve much longer. But 
hundreds of top-notch executives will be 
needed within the next few months to 
take over heavy responsibilities in the 
armed services, in war industries, and 
in key defense agencies. At the same 
time their companies must carry on 
without them, for it is unthinkable that 
the flow of essential goods should be 
interrupted. 


PLAN FOR ACTION 

While the interests of the country 
must come first, it is to management’s 
own advantage to get its house in order 
and to make it strong. This cannot be 
done overnight, but a start can be made 
at once. And whatever can be done now, 


should be done. It will help the imme- 
diate situation and it will help in the 
long pull ahead. 

The effective allocation and _ utiliza- 
tion of today’s supply of management 
personnel is imperative. Our very exis- 
tence may depend upon it! Our ability 
to accomplish this objective depends 
upon several things. We must know who 
our trained executives are. We must 
know where they are, what they are do- 
ing, and what they can do. We must 
know that they are available, if needed. 
(But we must not draft an executive for 
a smaller job than the job he is doing 
now.) 

Also, we must move fast to develop a 
second team to take over and carry on 
effectively when the first team is needed 
elsewhere. Each company can proceed 
immediately to make an up-to-the-minute 
inventory of its management family. It 
can work out a concrete plan for replac- 
ing individuals in key positions if and 
when they must be replaced. These steps 
alone will serve the national need, the 
corporate need, and the developmental 
needs of many younger executives. 


Application of Education 
to Management Functions 


By VINCENT A. HOLLNBERGER 


Placement Manager, Engineering Employment Service, Inc. 


HE COLLEGE GRADUATE finds himself 

facing a serious problem when he 
applies his education to a given job, 
particularly one requiring management 
potential. 

Let us consider the problem of an 
engineering graduate seeking his first 
job. He has all the basic training needed 
to do work in many fields. He talks to 
different companies about job oppor- 
tunities and he discovers there are open- 
ings for him in various fields. What does 
he know about these fields? Nothing, as 
yet, but he is interested in an oppor- 
tunity to get experience. Has anyone 
explained what he is equipped to do 
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with his education? Not exactly, but he 
knows it to be a good foundation for a 


job leading to management. What field. 


of management would be best? How is 
one to decide the work that would be 
most suitable? The answer to these ques- 
tions is what the young graduate would 
like to know. 

In the past five years, the writer has 
interviewed over 25,000 young engineers 
seeking job opportunities. Many inci- 
dents occur daily which show a definite 
need for more vocational guidance. The 
most common deficiency in these young 
engineers is their lack of understanding 
of the jobs that they could qualify for 


with their education. They do not know 
enough about the duties performed by 
others in their profession. There is a 
crying need for more information in this 
field. They need someone to explain the 
various types of work that they are 
capable of doing after completing their 
education. They should be told where 
these jobs will lead to, and how long it 
will take them normally to reach the 
management level. Educators can help a 
great deal by supplying as much infor- 
mation as possible in educational insti- 
tutions. Job descriptions could be pre- 
pared in detail for the prospective grad- 
uate to analyze as a possible outlet of 
his capabilities. Conferences could be 
arranged with young executives who 
have experienced the transition period 
between the starting point and the man- 
agement level. Perhaps a special course 
in the final year could be devoted to 
assisting the student to apply himself 
better to his vocation. Such information 
is being supplied by employers and pro- 
fessional employment agencies constant- 
ly, but it would be far better if this were 
learned before the graduate left school. 


PERSONALITY AND ABILITY 


Personality development is another 
weakness in the average management 
potential. Employers are particularly 
anxious to engage people today who 
have desirable personality traits for their 
management trainee programs. They 
seek potential leadership qualities. They 
need the ability of self-expression. More 
emphasis should be placed on education 
along these lines. If the students realized 
how important these qualities were to a 
prospective employer, they would wel- 
come additional education in the form 
of public speaking, sales, and other 
training which would help develop more 
effective personality traits. 


The problem of seeking the right field 
—the most suitable for the individual— 
is complex. Much has been gained 
through aptitude tests. But, many im- 
provements can be made over the hit- 
or-miss method now used by those seek- 
ing a future leading to management. 
Most people, today, seek employment in 
the field where they received the best 
grades in school. Or, an individual may 
have been told of an unusually attractive 
job by friends and he makes that his 
first choice. Students should be told in 
school that the ideal job of working as 
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an assistant to a top executive is very 
rarely attained by the recent graduate. 
They should be informed that, in this 
age of specialization, they should be 
extremely careful to choose a position 
that will give them experience that will 
be valuable later in life. Many young 
graduates waste time in jobs that are not 
profitable, experience-wise. Graduates 
should know that a good practice to 
follow before accepting a job is to 
evaluate it in terms of how it will benefit 


the individual after three years or five 
years time. 

Whatever field a graduate selects as 
a specialization, he should get as much 
information about it as possible through 
educational institutions, reading profes- 
sional literature, discussions with ad- 
visors and experienced men in this field. 
If this is done, the young graduate can 
then make a better presentation of his 
talents to prospective employers and, as 
a result, utilize his education in a more 
effective manner. 


Developing Executives by 


On-The-Job Training 


By EWING W. REILLEY 
McKinsey and Company 


HAT METHODS have been most effec- 


tive in helping executives to im- 
prove their performance on their present 
jobs and in giving them the experience 
and skills required for promotion? 

That is a question to which no one has 
the final answer. The problem it poses 
is one that involves attempting to influ- 
ence and mold adults with deeply in- 
grained attitudes and behavior patterns. 
If we knew how to do that, we would 
have a much better world. But even if 
we have no final answer—and it is un- 
likely that there is any simple or single 
method — experience demonstrates that 
certain methods have produced gratify- 
ing results. 


ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE 

We learn best by-doing. In fact, it is 
probably true that mere intellectual un- 
derstanding can seldom substitute for 
experience. Therefore, the most success- 
ful executive development programs are 
based primarily on planned, on-the-job 
experience. 

1. Coaching. The first step, of course, 
is to ensure that each executive is get- 
ting the most out of his present job. If 
he is, he functions more effectively on 
his current assignment and, at the same 


time, acquires the administrative skills 
and other experience that prepare him 
for promotion. For example, he must 
learn to define objectives, make plans to 
achieve them, organize the work of sub- 
ordinates, coordinate the work of his 
department with that of other parts of 
the organization, and develop men. An- 
other great need is to teach men to reach 
out for more responsibility—to get them 
accustomed early in their careers to 
making decisions and mistakes. 


Here are some steps an executive can 


take to help his subordinates develop 
their managerial abilities: 


(a) He must define their responsibil- 
ities. To train executives, it is 
necessary to know precisely what 
their responsibilities, authorities, 
and relationships are. Each exec- 
utive must therefore clearly de- 
fine his subordinates’ jobs, re- 
lease individual talents and initi- 
ative, and delegate responsibility 
and authority. The company’s or- 
ganization guide can be a great 
help in doing this. 

(b) He must really delegate. To ac- 
complish that, he should insist 
that subordinates accept respon- 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


sibility and make decisions with. 
out running to him. Clearly de. 
fined policies create a framework 
that makes this possible. Insis. 
tence on completed staff work— 
where a subordinate must have a 
recommended solution when he 
brings a problem to his boss— 
also helps. Freedom to make mis- 
takes is likewise essential if sub. 
ordinates are to gain experience 
and develop self-confidence. 


He must establish performance 
standards. A number of com. 
panies have done a good job on 
activities that lend themselves to 
objective measurement. But the 
same thing can be done for any 
position regardless of how in- 
tangible the duties are, by setting 
down the conditions that will 
prevail if the job is well done. 


He should teach subordinates to 


program their work. A good — 


method is to require each sub- 
ordinate to analyze his activities 
thoroughly each year and de- 
velop a complete set of objectives 
for the coming year. The objec- 
tives should cover every phase of 
operations. Then the subordinate 
should be asked to report period- 
ically on how he is progressing 
in achieving those objectives. 
He must let his subordinates 
know how they are doing, both 
through day-to-day contacts and 
through periodic progress re- 
views. One of the strongest in- 
centives motivating an individual 
is the attitude of his boss. He 
must also give or provide help 
where necessary to correct defi- 
ciencies. This involves determin- 
ing how well each executive is 
discharging his responsibilities. 
Those areas where he does not 
meet minimum standards repre- 
sent his most urgent training 
needs. Is he promotable? If so, 
what further experience does he 
require to prepare him for his 
next job? The progress review 
procedure we discussed earlier 
can be very helpful in this con- 
nection. 

Finally, he must set a good ex- 
ample. For it is well established 
that men tend to grow in the 
image of their superiors. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES 

In developing subordinates, execu- 
tives should keep the following pointers 
in mind: 

(a) Explain why, don’t tell how: 
Subordinates should be given a 
reasonable explanation of why 
action is called for, but detailed 
explanations of how the assign- 
ment can be done should be 
avoided. Too much emphasis on 
details of performance creates an 
impression of lack of confidence 
in the individual. 

(b) Show confidence: Real leaders 
show the maximum confidence 
possible in their subordinate ex- 
ecutives. 

(c) Increase praise, decrease criti- 
cism: Many executives have dis- 
covered that they can get better 
results by increasing the amount 
of praise. It is, of course, espe- 
cially important to avoid criti- 
cism of one executive in front of 
the others. 

(d) Recognize “nonlogical” motiva- 
tions: It is also desirable to give 
considerable weight to psycho- 
logical or emotional considera- 
tions and not to rely too much on 
factual considerations alone. 

(e) Be a good listener: The wise ex- 
ecutive is a good listener. He 
gives everyone a chance to have 
his say. 

(f) Avoid dominating: The success- 
ful executive avoids dominating 
meetings or people. He steers a 
middle course between personally 
dominating a meeting on one 
hand, and keeping it moving 
ahead and getting things done on 
the other. 

(g) Admit mistakes: The broad- 
gauged executive is always will- 
ing to admit his mistakes. As a 
matter of fact, the recognized 
leader of a group will find that 
this enhances his leadership. 
Hence, he sometimes goes out of 
his way to point out his errors. 

(h) Give credit: An important way 
to stimulate loyalty, productivity, 
and morale is to give credit when 
a job has been well done. The 
established leader of any group 
is especially on guard against 
unintentionally presenting the 
ideas of others as his own. He 
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strengthens his position by giving 
credit to others and playing him- 
self down—so long as he does it 
sincerely. 

(i) Encourage freedom of action: 
The development of people re- 
quires giving them leeway to 
build up their own initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and self-reliance. 
Also, at some stage of an execu- 
tive’s growth, it is advisable to 
“take chances” on him—to give 
him an opportunity to make mis- 
takes. 


(j) Be patient: It is well to show the 
greatest patience with subordi- 
nate executives. 

2. Career Guides. Another useful 
technique is to develop a “career guide” 
for each position. The guide includes a 
detailed job breakdown of the execu- 
tives’ responsibilities and what he has to 
do to carry them out. Opposite each 
activity the guide sets forth what the 
executive has to know in order to do the 
job properly, where to get the know- 
how, and how to learn to use it. This 
guide can be helpful to an executive in 
learning a new job and checking up on 
his performance in an old one. Also, by 
reviewing the guides for positions to 
which he aspires, the executive can de- 
termine what kind of knowledge, skills 
and experience he must acquire to pre- 
pare himself for promotion. The career 
guide is also a very useful aid to a 
superior in holding progress reviews 
with. and coaching his subordinates. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 

3. “Double-tracking.” Some progres- 
sive companies follow the policy of pro- 
viding understudies for all key positions. 
The understudy can increase his boss’s 
effectiveness in many ways. The com- 
pany can also balance executive talents 
by supplementing them—by giving key 
executives assistants that are strong 
where the executives are weak. In the 
process, the understudy learns his next 
job “by doing,” and he benefits from the 
coaching of the incumbent. 

4. Job rotation: Many higher level 
executive positions require varied types 
of experience. For example, a chief sales 
executive should have a knowledge of 
sales promotion, advertising, market re- 
search, and sales planning, as well as 
experience in direct management of the 


field selling force. More and more com- 
panies are providing this experience 
through planned job rotation of promis- 
ing younger executives. To plan this ro- 
tation necessitates a careful analysis of 
the organization to determine which 
positions lend themselves best to use for 
training purposes. Some companies, like 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, have set up 
special jobs designed primarily for the 
training values they offer. 


Job rotation also involves laying out 
promotional lines in a way that provides 
diversified experience. Some companies 
use experience profiles as a check to see 
that key personnel is getting the desired 
experience. 


Another important step is to identify 
the “dead-end” jobs, such as specialists’ 
positions, which have limited promo- 
tional possibilities. Then you can see 
that men with high general management 
potential are given lateral promotions 
out of these dead-end jobs and, wherever 
practical, that such jobs are filled by 
men who are content to remain special- 
ists. As we all know, certain men derive 
their satisfaction from growing in sta- 
ture as technicians or professional men 
rather than from progressing higher in 
the organization. 


5. Observational assignments: Where 
time does not permit job rotation or 
where the position does not require it, 
observational assignments can be used 
to familiarize executives with the work 
of other departments. 


BROAD GAUGE OBJECTIVES 

6. Consultative supervision: A num- 
ber of regular management processes 
can also produce important training 
benefits as by-products. For example, 
various consultative processes, wherein 
the lower levels of management partici- 
pate in the solution of top-management 
problems, are excellent ways to test and 
develop potential executives. They pro- 
mote the association of promising 
juniors with their seniors. They expose 
these juniors to the bases and processes 
for making plans and decisions. They 
also familiarize them with the work and 
problems of other departments. These 
methods vary in the degree of their 
formality. For example, one outstanding 
company president follows the practice 
of inviting different promising younger 
executives to management luncheons 
where important policies are discussed 
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and decisions made. More formal meth- 
ods include conferences, of which the 
Management Counsel Program of United 
Drug is an outstanding example: mul- 
tiple management, pioneered by the Mc- 
Cormick Co. of Baltimore; and inter- 
department committees. 

7. Decentralization: Companies that 
operate on a decentralized basis find 
that this facilitates executive develop- 
ment. The manager of a decentralized 
unit has an opportunity to “be presi- 
dent” on a small scale. He has “net- 


profit” responsibility for his unit of the 
business. He learns to coordinate the 
various phases of the business for which 
he is responsible. Decentralization is 
most commonly practiced where a com- 
pany’s sales and manufacturing activ- 
ities are widely dispersed geographically 
or where the company is in several busi- 


nesses with dissimilar manufacturing 


and sales problems. Decentralization 
has, however, been practiced success- 
fully on a limited scale within a single 
plant, office, or store. 


Promoting The Idea 


By H. E. BLANK, JR. 
Editor, Modern Industry 


HERE will we find men who are 

. able to manage our business com- 

petently and who are willing to pay the 
penalties of leadership? 

Today, for an increasing number of 
firms, that question looms as far more 
critical than any other. In fact, for the 
nation, its answer will inevitably deter- 
mine the future strength and vigor .of 
our free enterprise economy. 

Interest among industrialists in exec- 
utive development is growing. No longer 


is their interest mere curiosity. It’s 
definitely of the “let’s-do-something- 
about-it” variety. 

To meet the mounting demand for 
advanced academic training in the art 
of management, more and more colleges 
and universities provide for it. There’s 
a steady burgeoning of workshop semi- 
nars, forums, and informal discussion 
groups all focussed on the objective of 
accelerating the development of fully- 
rounded executives. Internal plant pro- 


grams designed to supplement such edu. 
cational efforts are spreading across the 
industrial land. 

All this activity is healthy — and 
heartening. But the other side of the 
coin tells a different story. For every 
industrial leader who exhibits interest 
and determination to act on promoting 
executive development—both within and 
outside of his company—there are prob- 
ably 10 who give this matter relatively 
little attention. Reasons for such apathy 
appear to range widely over real and 
imagined barriers—from “We can’t af- 
ford at this time to have any key execu- 
tives away from their jobs for weeks on 
end,” a top official viewpoint, to “What’s 
the use? There isn’t enough incentive,” 
a junior-grade official viewpoint. 

With this country facing possibly its 
most critical shortage in lack of truly 
able executive management, it certainly 
seems indicated that every effort must 
be made, no stone left unturned, to give 
promising young executives every op- 
portunity to acquire greater managerial 
abilities — and to provide their bosses 
with further incentives to improve their 
own more mature talents for policy- 
making and planning. 

No product—even the best—sells it- 
self. And no idea — even such worthy 
and essential ones as this—will get the 
wide acceptance it needs without active 
selling by everyone who believes in it. 
To do that selling job on executive de- 
velopment calls for the combined and 
increased sales efforts of all concerned 
with management—the colleges and uni- 
versities, the professional societies, con- 
sultants, magazines and newspapers, and 
especially executives themselves. 


The Cost Reduction Scout 


CCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, accounts 

payable and payroll are being 
handled with greater control at lower 
cost with a simplified "peg board" 
device. 

A simplified board and standard 
forms are used to create up to four 
records with one writing. This cuts cleri- 
cal work 50 to 75 percent, eliminates 
transcription errors, and keeps records 
up to the minute. 

Since accounts are always in balance, 


statements are always ready for mail- 
ing, creditor's checks go out on time, 
figures are ready for monthly or quar- 
terly tax reports. 

Because all the thinking has been done 
beforehand to provide accuracy, speed 
and control, almost any clerk can learn 
to use this system with a minimum of 
instruction, 

The method is being adopted by both 
big and small business. It eliminates the 
need for investment in expensive ma- 


chinery and skilled operators. There is 
no maintenance, nothing to break down 
or get out of order. 

This application is of particular ser- 
vice to branch operations because it 
completes all necessary bookkeeping in 
the field, leaving only quick summariz- 
ing for the home office. 

Additional information is available 
from Cost Reduction Scout, Box 551, 
S.A.M., 84 William St., N. Y. C. 38, 
N. Y. 
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Se AS A FINE ART re- 
quires certain kinds of attitude, 
policies and methods, all of which look 
to the productive release of human talent. 
It calls into use knowledge commonly 
referred to as psychological and econom- 


‘ic. It draws upon whatever body of ad- 


ministrative science has to date been 
formulated. Since there are aspects of 
novelty in the content of the related fields 
of study, in the possible applications of 
their findings, in the personal outlooks 
and traits required by administrators, 
and in the procedural side of their work, 
it is not surprising that an administra- 
tive art has not come rapidly into gen- 
eral operative use. 

The assumption is reasonable, or at 
least hopeful, that if administrative per- 
formance which looks in this newer 
direction is to become more general, 
conscious attention to processes of edu- 
cation and training can be beneficial. 
Both for present and oncoming incum- 
bents of executive posts, a more serious 
effort in this direction is worthy of more 
conscientious trial if administrative 
adeptness is agreed to be socially im- 
portant. Indeed, it would seem hardly 
possible to have too much or too good 
an education for all who are or propose 
to be immersed in this indispensable 
social activity. 

There will be those to allege that in 
administration “there are never enough 
good men to go around”; and others to 
doubt whether education can directly be 
of help in improving this “inborn” ar- 
tistic skill. It is true of every important 
calling that the number of topnotch per- 
formers is limited. And it is true of our 
educational efforts for executives that 
they have thus far been on an experi- 
mental and probably not too effective 
basis. In all honesty, only after a quarter 
century of beginnings are we coming to 
see something of the nature of the edu- 
cational task entailed. 

This chapter will therefore raise a few 
broad questions kindred to the educa- 
tional aspects of administration. It will 
not elaborate upon specific training pro- 
grams, as to which the literature is abun- 
dant and rewarding.? Some of the vital 
issues here are (1) the nature of the 
administrative mentality and of its cul- 
tivation; (2) the implications of the 


Adapted from a chapter of the book, “The 
Art of Administration.” Published May, 1951. 
—. 1951, by the publishers, McGraw- 
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educational responsibilities of managers 
themselves; (3) the problem of the 
sources for new executives who qualify 


Today business organization re- 
quires an imaginative grasp of the 
psychologies of populations en- 
gaged in differing modes of occu- 
pation; of populations scattered 
through cities, through mountains, 
through plains; of populations on 
the ocean, and of populations in 
mines, and of populations in for- 
ests. It requires an imaginative 
grasp of conditions in the tropics, 
and of conditions in temperate 
zones. It requires an imaginative 
grasp of the interlocking interests 
of great organizations, and of the 
reactions of the whole complex to 
any change in one of its elements. 
It requires an imaginative under- 
standing of laws of political econ- 
omy, not merely in the abstract, 
but also with the power to construe 
them in terms of the particular cir- 
cumstances of a concrete business. 
lt requires some knowledge of the 
laws of health and of the laws of 
fatigue, and of the conditions for 
sustained reliability. It requires an 
imaginative understanding of the 
social effects of the conditions of 
factories. It requires a sufficient 
conception of the role of applied 
science in modern society.! 


to be upgraded; and (4) the role of the 
university in helping to advance the edu- 
cational assignment here confronted. 


IS THERE AN ADMINISTRATIVE MIND? 

It would be untrue to assume that 
there is something identifiable as the 
“administrative mind.” Many and di- 
verse qualities are needed, along with 
varying combinations of traits in differ- 
ent settings. Nor is there apparently 
much of value to be derived from com- 
piling lists of “qualities of leadership” 
or of administrative superiority which 
might be analyzed and helped to culti- 
vation. Rather it is perhaps useful to 
stress certain widely useful traits and 
interests, the exercise of which can be 
an unquestioned asset. I refer to: (1) a 
capacity for clarifying generalization; 
(2) an operating rather than a promo- 
tive interest, or, in different language, a 
constructive rather than an exploitative 
approach; (3) some sensitiveness to the 
requirements of wholesome human rela- 
tions both among individuals and within 
groups; (4) a grasp of the importance 
of community and public relations (lo- 
cal, consumer, governmental and organ- 
ized labor). If education can help to 
develop discernment in these areas, it 
can have great usefulness for the pur- 
poses with which administration has to 
be concerned. 

The higher one goes in administrative 
activity the truer it is that one has to be 


All footnete references appear on page 25, 26. 
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a specialist in the ability to generalize 
effectively. This means possessed of a 
capacity to abstract general conclusions 
out of multiple bodies of not too clearly 
related facts, and then to think in general 
terms long enough to translate the cor- 
rectly formulated generalization, conclu- 
sion or solution into the wise handling 
of some new set of specific, factual pro- 
posals. Professor Alfred North White- 
head has well characterized this quality 
in the following way: 


The modern commercial mentality re- 
quires many elements of discipline, scien- 
tific and sociological. But the great fact 
remains that details of relevant knowledge 
cannot be foreseen. Thus even for mere 
success, and apart from any question of 
intrinsic quality of life, an unspecialized 
aptitude for eliciting generalizations from 
particulars and seeing the divergent illus- 
tration of generalities in diverse circum- 
stances is required. Such a reflective power 
is essentially a philosophic habit; it is the 
survey of society from the standpoint of 
generality. This habit of general thought, 
undaunted by novelty, is the gift of phil- 
osophy, in the widest sense of that term.* 


That such a talent can be cultivated 
by conscious study is a valid conclusion, 
although it is true that the potentialities 
of individuals in this direction vary 
greatly and true also that education di- 
rected to this end has not thus far been 
conspicuously successful — in part be- 
cause this objective has not been sought. 
Nevertheless, training in orderly habits 
of thought, in analytical skill, in imagin- 
ative induction of hypotheses worthy of 
test—all this can be educationally more 
fruitful whenever educators will address 
themselves to this as a worthy and cen- 
tral aim. Also in this connection, it is 
important to recall the earlier discussion 
(see Chapter 8) of the conditions pre- 
requisite to reaching “practical judg- 
ments” or decisions. The extent to which 
past experience with sound decisions can 
be drawn upon for help in new problem 
situations is far greater than might be 
supposed, if the executive has through 
training become consciously aware of 
the elements and steps which comprise 
“straight thinking” as a shared process. 


Those who approach participation in 
business direction from the point of view 
preponderantly of “banker manage- 
ment,” or of what Veblen called “finance 
capitalism,” are not usually those who 
are deeply interested in or necessarily 
skilled in administration in the sense 
here conceived. There are still those in 
business who are playing for high stakes 
and quick results, who see industrial and 


mercantile enterprises as pawns in a 
game of financial manipulation, who are 
not unfairly spoken of as “business buc- 
caneers.” Promoters and “entrepre- 
neurs” of this caliber do not tend to 
have administrative interests. They do 
not usually possess the patience, the 
human sensitivity and the public outlook 
to administer well in the constructive, 
long-range way today required. Fortun- 
ately, the demands and occasions of 
present-day economic adventure lie much 
less in the field of financial manipulation 
than in the field of the more sober and 
steady building of productive unity on 
foundations of cooperative effort. 

Stated educationally, this means that 
administrative leaders have to come to 
understand what the central concerns of 
the administrative process actually en- 
tail. The elements of process and of per- 
sonnel have to be fused into the forward- 
ing of the corporate aims; and “cor- 
poration finance” has to be seen as in- 
strumental here and not as a field for 
the manipulation of securities for selfish 
ends. 

It follows from this that the quality of 
mind to be preferred is one which is 
both alert to and interested to capitalize 
upon those relations of persons together 
which become productive by assuring 
their felicitous interaction and by elicit- 
ing their loyalty and group morale. This 
capacity is not stressed to the derogation 
or slighting of the necessary abilities 
concerned with process or technology. 
But the technological approach to man- 
agement has on the whole been too much 
in the ascendant thus far: and the time 
for a reorientation of focus is at hand. 
Technological skills can be hired; and 
they are by and large easier to acquire 
than this broader administrative capac- 
ity and vision. For the elements com- 
posing such capacity vary greatly among 
men, and conscious regard for human 
relations is a relatively new phase both 
in the present generation of managers 
and in the training for the next gener- 
ation. There is reason to believe that, 
with deliberate attention devoted to this 
phase, both the desire and skill can be 
increased. But that infallible training 
methods to assure this improved outlook 
are accessible cannot be truthfully said. 
There is undoubted force in the conten- 
tion of Chester I. Barnard that a highly 
intellectualized, verbally facile and book- 
ish approach may incur the danger of 
creating “a strong bias in many indi- 


viduals against understanding in the 
field of human relations.” + 

Mr. Barnard interestingly suggests 
three important areas of study as having 
value here; and his ideas should be help. 
ful in the training of individual execu. 
tives and in the approach to formal 
study in educational institutions. His 
three points are: (1) “the need for in- 
culcating an appreciation of the impor. 
tance and of the inevitability of non. 
logical behavior”; (2) “instruction as 
to the nature of general social systems”; 
(3) “instruction about formal organiza- 
tions as organic and evolving systems.” 5 

One end result of any training, how- 
ever it may be gained, will combine some 
genuine fondness for people, some sen- 
sitivity to dealings with them, some mag- 
nanimity of spirit, some patient capacity 
to “suffer fools gladly,” in the metaphor. 
ical language of the Bible. And it will 
add to these a practical sense and con- 
viction about democratic values, institu- 
tions and applications. 

The need for top executives to be alert 
to the external influences which play 
upon their organizations is today patent. 
Nor is it a responsibility which can be 
delegated in any complete way to an off- 
cer functionally responsible for “public 
relations,” valuable though such an exe- 
cutive unquestionably can be. 

A primary emphasis here has to do 
with the executive’s development of a 
sense of the public interest—a matter 
about which business education should 
have much more to say than has been 
formerly true. Wise executives are in- 
creasingly recognizing that to conceive 
their obligation solely in terms of recon- 
ciling the several group interests within 
their corporations is not sufficient. In 
fact and in law a public interest becomes 
increasingly identifiable. And as its na- 
ture and the issues affected by it become 
identified, there is wide support for the 
view that in the conduct of economic 
affairs this public interest is paramount. 
Moreover, this public concern (however 
vague it may momentarily seem on any 
specific issue) does impinge upon a var- 
iety of important aspects of corporate 
policy on which executive leaders have 
to keep an attentive eye. The whole ap- 
proach here elaborated is, indeed, a de- 
fining of the role of administration as 
it becomes increasingly infused with 
concern for outcomes which realize a 
public interest. 

The administrative and social costs of 
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achieving a’ dynamic and productive 
peace in organizational relations have 
been here in review. The emphasis as to 
such costs has centered on the responsi- 
bilities of fostering the creative initiative 
of all in corporate settings. And that this 
initiative has to have a twofold source 
in the work both of managers and labor 
union leaders has been shown. The pre- 
occupations of these two groups are des- 
tined to move functionally closer and 
closer together. Moreover, the need be- 
yond such joint initiative, with its release 
of creative power, is for a spirit in both 
camps of patient accommodation to the 
essential efforts of social inventiveness 
which have to go forward experimental- 
ly in many individual organizations and 
industries. The gaining of such experi- 
ence which tests and establishes the good 
in new methods of improved collabora- 
tion—for managers, union leaders and 
rank and file—is the basis for the learn- 
ing and the conviction which are in the 
public interest. For such learning exper- 
ience constitutes a finer fulfillment for 
persons and for their corporate activ- 
ities. Patience is further required be- 
cause of the time factor in discovering 
and putting to use the variegated social 
engineering capacity which will apply 
the growing knowledge of that science 
of man now increasingly available. 

It is being grasped, moreover, that the 
social costs referred to, as helping to 
bring a public interest into being, are 
payable in coin which is that of the 
American realm. These costs are part of 
our account with the national purpose 
and promise to bring into operating 
form and expression a democratic Am- 
erican life. To be in command of the 
art of administration in this comprehen- 
sion of its assignment is thus to combine 
a striving for a public interest as dom- 
inant, with a personal career which is 
building vitalized organizations in their 
required harmony and productivity. To 
be a good administrator is to share a 
vital social function which offers an in- 
valuable contribution to the public good 
—which expresses a public interest. 

To go on to additional aspects of ad- 
ministrative concern, emphasis should 
next be placed upon study of the relation 
of organizations to the local community 
in which they operate. If the association 
of individuals within the four walls of 
a plant comprises a social system, it is 
equally true that the social system of the 
locality is important to reckon with. This 
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extends, of course, to the functioning of 
transportation, housing, recreation, edu- 
cation, public health, taxation, worship 
and other factors, including the social 
class stratification® which permeates each 
local area. The total community content 
of life should ideally contribute to the 
over-all well-being of those who labor in 
it. And of equal importance is the fact 
of the growing self-consciousness and 
solicitude of local communities them- 
selves for the quality of life they are 
providing. Companies which have newly 
come to such communities cannot with 
impunity ride roughshod over local 
pride, local standards and forward-look- 
ing plans of sound community growth. 


One does not have to be an all-out 
“decentralist” to agree with Whitehead 
that the time has now come when “al- 
most every reason for the growth of 
cities, concurrently with the growth of 
civilization, has been profoundly modi- 
fied.” And the threat of atomic warfare 
has only added to the already urgent 
challenge as to the difficulty of achieving 
a humane existence in the overlarge 
cities which exemplify America’s growth. 
Corporate decisions about plant location 
no less than about all the other aspects 
of local community relations in the next 
generation will be profoundly influenced 
by an administrative desire to assure 
that the life lived away from work shall 
add its substantial human attractiveness 
and appeal to morale-building efforts 
within the corporate walls. Life is all of 
a piece, and the sociology of adminis- 
tration requires attention to this truth in 
a land where community expansion has 
thus far been accidental and not suffi- 
ciently mindful that the purpose in build- 
ing cities is to help build personalities. 
The orientation of managerial thinking, 
especially among the younger genera- 
tion, to a community-relations con- 
sciousness and positive program clearly 
requires educational attention. For the 
administrative mind tomorrow will have 
to be community-minded. 

In summary, then, some indispensable 
attributes of administrative capacity are: 
to be good at fruitful generalization; to 
be constructive and not exploitative, 
about capital, things and people; to be 
concerned to achieve friendly personal 
relations; and to be sensitive to evolving 
public interests and actual community 
relations. The able administrative mind 
is imaginative, foresighted, open-minded 
to necessary novelties of planning and 


experiment. And it has the courage of 
its convictions. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR AS EDUCATOR 

In referring to the responsibility of 
the administrator to be himself an edu- 
cator, | have in mind one dominant 
thought. The conduct of his work re- 
quires constant dealings with his imme- 
diate colleagues individually and in 
groups and occasional group dealings 
with other members of the working 
force. The sound maxim here is to make 
every administrative contact one which 
helps to advance the learning, the under- 
standing and the concurrence of those 
being dealt with. 

Let the administrator count that day 
lost, the paraphrase might run, when top 
executives have had no fruitful associa- 
tion with others which has advanced 
their understanding and their eager re- 
sponse to the problems in hand. Particu- 
larly is this injunction pertinent to the 
time-consuming but essential work of 
committee meetings and group confer- 
ences of all kinds in which executive 
heads play a determining part. Such 
meetings are educational occasions, and 
they should be recognized as such and 
conducted consciously as such, if the 
best results are to obtain. The weakness 
of much committee work in which execu- 
tives engage is that it is poorly planned, 
its purposes are not clearly conceived, its 
direction is casual and lacking in firm- 
ness and focus. The educational oppor- 
tunity is not realized. 

One specific device is worth a second 
mention here because of its tested values. 
Excellent self-educational results have 
been attained where the task of formu- 
lating and promulgating executive job 
analysis and job description statements 
is worked out by executives themselves 
individually and in groups. The self- 
study and organization study which in- 
evitably flow from this effort can have 
unique educational values.’ 


A worthy dictum here is that “good 
training takes the place of much order- 
giving.” This is unassailable. But it sug- 
gests a too limited objective. For the 
administrator has the further educa- 
tional task of evoking of the self- 
responsive interests of men and groups 
throughout the organization. Those in- 
terests of personal and group initiative 
are learned and fostered by experiences 
which are satisfying. The whole devel- 
opment of some plan of participation in 
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productivity, for example, succeeds or 
fails as it is approached as an education- 
al project. As educator, the administra- 
tive head is thus striving to supply the 
guidance toward new action in new set- 
tings in such skillful ways as to reinforce 
the building of improved new attitudes 
and skills up and down the operative 
hierarchy. His is the opportunity to ap- 
ply the basic principle of learning that 
people learn what they live; they learn 
only what they live; and they learn it 
only in so far as they live it.® 

A final word is in order about the self- 
education of top administrative persons, 
since testimony is general that there is a 


strong temptation for those who have . 


reached the top to become complacent 
about their own attainments and capaci- 
ties, and to slacken on self-educative ef- 
forts. If he is to play an educational role, 
the administrator will himself have to 
be learning. There are always important 
new things to be learned about one’s 
own evolving organization; and, under 
present conditions, there are even more 
important facts about impinging outside 
influences requiring to be coped with. 
To keep alive a habit of curious and 
critical inquiry and of inventive pro- 
posal is often not easy for the executive 
who has “arrived.” But it is the only 
safeguard against a disposition on the 
one hand “to let well enough alone,” and 
on the other hand to worry and build up 
an anxiety neurosis because adverse 
factors seemingly beyond the executive’s 
control either are harming or threaten- 
ing to harm the organization. Too many 
administrative stomach ulcers are due to 
disinclination to undertake a study of 
urgent problems sufficiently searching to 
supply correctives which could resolve 
the problem. It is often easier to worry 
than to learn how to master puzzling 
situations. It is also easier for the arrived 
executive to place blame elsewhere than 
to educate himself as to how to meet new 
and untoward conditions. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SUCCESSION 
Yet even if executive leaders are in 
danger of losing their own drives to self- 
improvement, they are obliged to be 
mindful of this need on behalf of those 
below them in the administrative pyra- 
mid. Conscious concern for the executive 
succession is a necessary counsel of ad- 
ministrative prudence. Death and resig- 
nations are realities not to be ignored. 


This means that some training policy 
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has to be pressed at the top to cope with 
this inevitable contingency. Programs 
of overseeing executive understudies, of 
instituting upgrading conferences, of 
publicizing the existence of promo- 
tional ladders—these and other measures 
should all help to assure that individuals 
who are prospective top executives are 
given plenty of experience in trying out 
their powers with larger responsibilities. 
There is no substitute for trial at the 
job under conditions where educational 
correction and appraisal are definitely 
provided by those now in power. 

Also, there is a real danger in keeping 
an executive so long in a subordinate 
post that he loses the proper fighting 
edge for effectively being advanced to a 
position of top responsibility. This can 
be due to loss of energy through age or 
to attitudes of discouragement and frus- 
tration which the waiting period has in- 
duced. Many a potential top administra- 
tor is lost to his best effectiveness by 
delays (for whatever reasons) in giving 
him the chance to measure his talents 
against greater responsibilities. 


Some adaptation of the idea of “sab- 
batical leaves” from business to a univer- 
sity can be another valuable educational 
device. A number of universities are 
offering opportunities for mature cor- 
porate executives to return to the campus 
to take intensive “refresher” courses for 
various lengths of time and under di- 
verse plans. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Harvard Graduate 


_ School of Business Administration ex- 


emplify different ways of achieving this 
desirable purpose. That there can be 
great stimulation and refreshment from 
a complete break with business preoccu- 
pations into a temporary academic back- 
ground in associated study with other 
mature executives is unquestionable. 
And the benefits are the greater as the 
subject matter being studied is calcu- 
lated to develop powers of generaliza- 
tion, imagination and what Whitehead 
calls a “philosophic habit” in the sense 
that, as he says, “in philosophy, the fact, 
the theory, the alternatives, and the 
ideal, are weighed together. Its gifts are 
insight and foresight and a sense of the 
worth of life. In short, that sense of 
importance which serves all civilized 
effort.”9 


THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Mention of refresher courses and busi- 
nessmen’s “institutes” in universities 


leads appropriately to a final reference 
to the role of the university in training 
for administration. There is, of course, 
a sense in which administration cannot 
be taught but must be learned in first- 
hand experience with the policies and 
practices of specific organizations. And 
beyond a certain few “tool” subjects like 
accounting and statistics, what it is pos- 
sible to learn through courses for under- 
graduates at the university level is 
chiefly the acquiring of vocabulary, the 
analysis of descriptions of individual 
company or industry practices, the accu- 
mulation of factual data on governmen- 
tal relations and labor union activities. 
The study of cases of actual business 


_ problems can further be used to develop 


analytic powers and _ problem-solving 
capacity. 

Administration and organization can 
be theorized about, but skill in the ad- 
ministrative handling of organization 
problems requires at its best a combina- 
tion of actual experience and reflection 
upon it in a systematic, objective and 
concrete way. 

The kinds of attitude, point of view and 
general humane approach, which consti- 
tute so crucial a part of adequate equip- 
ment for executive competence—these 
are the product of emulation of good 
examples, of suggestion, of moral con- 
viction, of natural kindliness. Students 
can be told about these things; they can 
read about them (or such books as this 
would not be written!). But in the last 
analysis they will learn how to behave 
with conviction and operating compe- 
tence only as they live their convictions 
and prove their worth in satisfying out- 
comes. Good teachers and wisely guided 
apprentice experience in executive posts 
can both have value, however, in for- 
warding these necessary ends of sound 
attitudes and wholesome conduct. 

The problem of college or university 
instruction in administration today tends 
to be one of too early and too intensive 
specialization, of rote learning of “suc- 
cessful” practices and accepted tech- 
niques, of accepting and passing on 
uncritically the prevailing philosophy of 
business and “free enterprise.” 1° 

Yet at the graduate level, and occa- 
sionally in evening (extension) courses 
for people already at work and desirous 
of broadening their outlook and improv- 
ing their competence, the opportunity is 
great both to kindle a willingness for 
further independent study and to come 
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in contact with attitudes, approaches and 
recorded experiences, all of which can 
have creative value. Organizations which 
will encourage their younger executives 
to undertake study of this kind are likely 
to receive a bountiful return on a modest 
investment in scholarship aid. 


The practice of recruiting new execu- 
tive candidates from the graduating cen- 
ters of universities and engineering 
schools is now widespread.!! And the 
methods of selecting and inducting these 
recruits are well established. One short- 
coming of this practice, however, has 
not been as yet sufficiently confronted. 
The young man who goes from college 
to one company and stays with it for 
years is deprived of the valuable com- 
parative experience of other companies; 
and he is never able to bring to his own 
organization any outside ideas unless he 
has studiously gone in search of them. 
This tends to inflexibility of outlook 
which is a handicap to the man and to 
the organization. 


In short, if society is looking to the 
higher educational institutions for ad- 
ministrative leaders, there is still much 
work to be done by them to discover how 
best to fulfill this expectation. Recogni- 
tion of this as an educational problem is 
hardly a generation old, and educational 
efforts are still more experimental in 
objective and method than many univer- 
sities seem willing to admit. Nor has 
there been in any objective way, and 
animated by a social point of view, any 
comprehensive evaluation of the work of 
collegiate schools of business.1? That 
such an appraisal would yield flattering 
or impressive results is by no means 
certain. The most superficial comparison 
of the careers of those who have entered 
business straight out of a liberal arts 
college with those who have graduated 
from schools of business suggests that 
there is much work to do in education 
for administration if we are to multiply 
the supply of administrators of the right 
caliber to meet the virtually inexhausti- 
ble demand. 


TOWARD THE PERSONAL AND 
PUBLIC INTEREST 

This chapter has focused attention on 
the educational role of those who admin- 
ister and on the need for fuller planful- 
ness and clearer purpose about the 
education of prospective administrators. 
All that has been said applies with equal 
force to the education of leaders in the 
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labor union movement. Failure to en- 
large upon this point implies no lack of 
appreciation of its integral importance. 
As labor union officials have inevitably 
to assume more and more interest in ad- 
ministrative processes and consequences, 
the fact is, of course, that they are them- 
selves essentially joining the ranks of 
administrators both in actuality and 
by indirection. Hence, their education 
stands in exactly as important need of 
appraisal and of advancement as does 
that of managerial leaders. Nor are we 
without heartening evidences of worth- 
while new experiments here.!% 

But I hazard the conjecture that this 
entire adult educational effort will wait 
for its best fruition upon the multiplying 
of projects in which the education of ad- 
ministrators and of labor leaders is to 
some extent occurring simultaneously in 
the same classrooms and seminars. The 
difficulties to be encountered in achiev- 
ing this are real, but they appear to be 
transitional in character owing largely 
to the newness of the problem and the 
absence of definition and formulation of 
a body of administrative principles and 
practices. There is, as this book endeav- 
ors to suggest, far more of philosophy 
and of subject matter that can be iden- 
tical in the instruction of both groups 
than is today widely realized. And it 
would be a great step ahead if, for ex- 
ample, in the “sabbatical” institutes 
above referred to there should be a lib- 
eral admixture of members from high 
labor union positions. 


There has been progress in education 
as applied to corporate leadership. But it 
has thus far even at its best been lacking 
in clear and sufficiently broad obiectives. 
been fragmentary in content and tenta- 
tive in method. And it needs above all a 
wider grasp by teachers and students of 
the social and moral significance of ad- 
ministration and of the functional role 
of business in society. 

The reason why this more dynamic 
and social educational emphasis is 
needed should now be clear. For the 
challenge of creating and facilitating 
organized administrative relations. dem- 
ocratically purposed, mindful of the 
whole man and ethically sensitive. will 
not down. Any wide grasp of the more 
profound meaning of administration 
and any widespread self-consistent pro- 
gram to give it effect still wait upon the 
acceptance of some philosophic under- 
pinnings from which “practical” people 


tend to shy away. 

The dictum of William E. Hocking 
has still to be interpreted into opera- 
tional significance in administering the 
organizations of our land. For, he has 
said, “the principle of the future state 
must be that every man shall be a whole 
man.” 

Administration as a fine art has to 
undertake the translation of this truth 
into a growing reality within the con- 
duct of the “substates” or corporate en- 
tities which together comprise the whole 
state. This has to be done in the public 
interest and no less in the interest of 
corporate bodies and of the personalities 
which compose them. All this will need 
the support of better education all along 
the line to accomplish the desired aim, 
integral as it is to the life and future of a 
democracy. It will also no doubt invoke 
in the lives of many the claims and com- 
mitments of an essentially religious out- 
look. For nothing less than the cultiva- 
tion of whole men is what our kind of 
society is dedicated to. Nothing less than 
this. therefore, has to be shared as a re- 
sponsibility by administrators who have 
themselves become wholesome enough 
to know how their labors combine the 
creative demands both of self and of 
society. 
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REFRESHER CONFERENCE on WORK SIMPLIFICATION and MEASUREMENT 


% Problems of Obtaining Employee Acceptance 


Speakers and subjects to be covered during the Conference are: 


Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, "A Critical Analysis of Industrial Engineering Pro- 
gress, Future Prospects and the Human Factors Involved." 

Dr. George W. Taylor, Chairman, Wage Stabilization Board, Professor 
of Industry, Wharton School. ''The Acceptance of Technological Change 
by Workers and Unions." 

Dr. Robert P. Brecht, National Vice-President, NOMA, Head of Industry 
feet Wharton School. "'The ‘Logic of Efficiency’ and its Acceptability in 
ractice." 

Jack Schwab, Manager, New England Div., M.E.C., co-author Methods 
Time Measurement. "Predetermined Standards for Work Measurement and 
Their Value." 

Nicholas A. Martucci, General Manager, Flexitallic Gasket Co., Camden, 
N. J. "Practical Applications of Measurement and Simplification in Both 
Shop and Office." 

Benjamin S$. Graham, Director of Future Demands, The Standard Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. "Work Simplification, A Tool in Human Relations." 

“oe Neumaier, Office Systems Consultant. "'Mechanization in the 

ice." 

Dr. Rexford Hersey, Industrial Psychologist. ''Does the Industrial Engineer 
and Office Systems Analyst Need to be a Psychologist?" 

Jerome Barnum, Jerome T. Barnum Associates, Harrison, N. Y. ‘'Selling 
and Training Aids in Shop and Office Projects." 

Dr. Harold E. Stassen, President, Univ. of Penna. "Business Statesman- 
ship in a Free Society." 


Wright Manvel, Director of Wage Standards, G.E. Company. "A Critical 
Evaluation of Predetermined Time Value Systems." 

Dr. Dawson Dean, Director of Personnel, American Home Products Corp., 
New York City. "Testing and Selection Techniques to Aid Industrial 
Engineering." 

Ellis Derby, Director of Management Training, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York. "Defining, Selecting and Training Office Systems Men." 
George McKenna, Assistant Vice-President, RCA, Camden, N. J. ''Selling 

Projects to Management." 

James Foley, Director of Work Methods Improvement, Remington Rand, 
Inc., New York City. "Work Simplification in Modern Business Man- 
agement." 

C. A. Slocum, Executive Director, Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, New York City. "Effort Rating and the S.A.M. Rating Project." 
Thomas Hallowell, President, Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 

"Management's Stake in Industrial Engineering." 

Arthur Hoffman, Vice-President, Hosiery Workers of America, Philadelphia, 
Pa. "Union Acceptance of Technological Changes." 

Paul B. Mulligan, Paul B. Mulligan Co., New York City. ''Predetermined 
Time Values in the Office." 

David Ginsburg, Manager, Philadelphia Division, The Wheeldex Co. ''The 
‘How To Do It' of Office and Shop Systems Work." 

Robert Heiland, Industrial Engineer, Lehigh Structural Steel Co. ''Ratio 
Delay Studies for Setting Standards." 

Richard E. Deem, Industrial Engineer, Atlantic Refining. ‘Setting Stand- 
ards for Maintenance Work." 


List of Companies That Attended 1950 Conference: 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Crucible Steel Co. of America 


Line Material Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Horn and Hardart “sy Co. 
Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 


Link Belt Co. 


Aluminum C 


B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. ul 


Duplan Corp. 
SKF Industries 


Scoville Mfg. Co. 
Riverside Metal Co. 
Alexander Smith Carpet Co. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
American Enka Corp. 
Smith, Kline & French Labs. 


EXPENSES: REGISTRATION FEE 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 

of C Cons. Edison of New York 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada 

Dept. of Public Asst., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wilton and Schneider’ Co. 


Div. of Cost Ascertainments, P.O. Dept. 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Mohawk Carpet Mills 

Whitin Machine Wks. 

Baldwin Co. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Aetna Insurance Co. 


$200.00 


This includes a complete conference notebook covering the latest material in the field, the use of all laboratory equipment, materials and supplies, library 


facilities and recreational activities. 
LIVING EXPENSES 


Meals and lodging will be furnished at actual cost. Accommodations will be in fraternity houses with single rooms wherever possible. 
All communications should be addressed to V. DONALD SCHOELLER, Conference Director, 300 Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


June 18 to June 29, 1951 in the Frederick Winslow Taylor Management Laboratory 


ACT NOW — REGISTRATIONS ARE LIMITED!? 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 


Established in 1911 
CONSULTANTS IN MANAGEMENT 


Advice and technical assistance on problems 
of policy, organization, 
procedure, personnel, and finance. 


New York Boston 
Milwaukee Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Washington 


GEORGE H. 
ELLIOTT 


and Company 


CONSULTING 
MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERS 


521 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.17 * MU 7-5768 


METHODS 
ENGINEERING COUNCIL 


CONSULTANTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


718 Wallace Avenue - Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
Bridgeport 5, Connecticut 


H. B. MAYNARD, President 
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THE CONNECTICUT CHAPTERS of SAM 
and the University of Connecticut are 
jointly sponsoring a one-week Manage- 
ment Conference which will be held 
August 26-September 1, 1951. This con- 
ference will be devoted to time study and 
methods and will feature lectures by rec- 
ognized authorities in the field, work 
sessions and laboratory practice using 
the most modern types of equipment. 
For further information and details write 
to Professor Harold E. Smalley, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING of Washington University, 
St. Louis, is presenting an intensive 
course in Motion and Time Study in its 
summer school. The course will be given 
from June 7 through June 15 and is in- 
tended for personnel desiring a basic 
introductory course in Motion and Time 
Study. All the equipment of the labora- 
tory will be available to increase the 
scope and understanding of students. 


THE WASHINGTON CHAPTER held the 
last in a series of six monthly Panel Con- 
ferences on April 5th at the Federal Per- 
sonnel Council. The general subject of 
this series was: “Management Problems 
of Other Governments and International 
Agencies.” The sixth meeting had as its 
topic: “Problems of Developing an In- 
ternational Staff for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization” which was pre- 
sented by Mr. Alvin C. Roseman, the 
U. S. Representative for Specialized 
Agency Affairs at Geneva, and is pres- 
ently assisting the Bureau of the Budget 
in planning organization to administer 
International Aid Programs. 


THE KANSAS CITY CHAPTER'S March 
meeting featured Professor Leland S. 
Hobson, Assistant Director of Industrial 
Engineering at Kansas State College, 
who spoke on “A Year’s Progress in 
Industrial Management Methods”. 
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Emerson Trophy Standings 
Summary of Accumulated 
Point Awards — Chapter 
Performance Award Plan — 
March, 1951 


CHAPTER TOTAL 
2176 
1902 
1630 
1525 
1424 
Philadelphia 1382 


THE NORTHERN NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 


announces the election of the following 


officers for the 1951-52 year: 


President: Frederick J. Bishop (Celanese 
Corp. of America) 

Executive Vice President: Gerald Z. 
Wollam (Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 

Secretary: William J. Jaffe (Newark 
College of Engineering) 

Treasurer H. Richard Carlson (A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc.) 

Vice President in Charge of Meetings: 
George D. Wilkinson (Paul B. Mulli- 
gan, Inc.) 

Vice President in Charge of Research & 
Training: John Feltman (A. B. Dumont 
Laboratories, Inc.) 

Vice President in Charge of Member- 
ship: Philip A. McWilliams (A. B. Du- 
mont Laboratories, Inc.) 

National Director of Northern New Jer- 
sey Chapter (3 years): 

Oliver J. Sizelove (Newark College 
of Engineering) 

Trustee of Northern New Jersey Chap- 
ter (5 years): 


Clifton H. Cox (Clifton H. Cox, Inc.) 


V. 1. KORSGAARD, production mana- 
ger, was elected to the board of directors 
of Personal Products Corporation of 


Milltown, N. J. 


THE NORTHERN NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 
held a Joint Industrial Engineering- 
Industrial Relations Conference on 
March 9th. The theme of the conference 
was “Creating Manpower”. The speakers 
included Eldridge Haynes, President and 
Publisher of “Modern Industry” and 
President of National Management 
Council, and Dr. Luther Gulick, Mayor’s 


Committee on Management Survey, City 
of New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE College Stu- 
dent Chapter of SAM and the Student | 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Industrial Engineers were co-sponsors of 
a one-day Conference on “The Industrial 
Southeast—A Management Challenge”. 
Among the speakers were General Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, and Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief 
of Manpower and Labor Division, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


Bibliography Of Taylor Collection 


PAPERS gathered by the Stevens 

Institute of Technology for the spe- 
cial Taylor Collection have been com- 
pletely listed and indexed. An abridged 
list is available to those in the manage- 
ment field who are interested in the 
subject. Write to Miss Elizabeth G. Hay- 
ward, Librarian, The Taylor Collection, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Castle 
Point, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA 
College of Engineering 


Announces its Twelfth Summer 


MANAGEMENT COURSE 


June I! to 23, 1951 


Devoted to: Production Planning, 
Job Evaluation, Motion and Time 
Studies, Plant Layout, Wage In- 
centives, and Related Subjects. 


J. Wayne Deegan, Director 
122 Engineering Building 
lowa City, lowa 
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The Management Bookshelf 


Personnel Handbook, by Joun F. 
Meg, The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1951, pp. 1167, $10.00. 


| Snax PERSONNEL HANDBOOK provides a 
comprehensive reference guide for 
those interested in furthering job rela- 
tions. It brings together authorative in- 
formation on the best practices in the 
field of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions and represents the combined effort 
of many operating executives, personnel 
and industrial relations executives, con- 
sultants, research specialists and edu- 
cators. 

This is the first handbook of this type 
available in the field of personnel man- 
agement and is certain to become a 
working necessity for everyone con- 
cerned with personnel matters because 
of the help it provides when it comes to 
finding solutions to personnel and in- 
dustrial relations problems. The book 
fulfills a definite need because personnel 
management is becoming more impor- 
tant and more complex every day. More 
and more organizations of every type 
are recognizing the importance of bet- 
tering human relations. 

Since the job of human relations falls 
to all levels of management, this refer- 
ence book can be put to good use by the 
top ranks of management, production 
managers, sales managers, controllers, 
personnel and industrial engineers, fore- 
men and supervisors. Since the informa- 


tion is compact, easy to understand and 


well organized, the material presented is 
easy to refer to and makes the book 
serve as a ready reference on anyone’s 
desk. 

The nature of the information covered 
has the following characteristics: guid- 
ing problems, factual data from experi- 
ence, specific recommendations on how 
to handle problems, criteria to be used 
when evaluating practices, standards for 
comparison, step-by-step procedures and 
case examples. All of this, is tied into 
a most useful package of reference 
material. 

A distinctive feature of the book is 
that it is written to be used as a working 


tool. For, rather than dwelling on differ- 


ences in personnel administration con- 
cepts, the book is down-to-earth in its 
presentation of practical information. 
This information is directly usable in 
handling specific practical problems, 
such as arise in the organization and 
implementation of training and safety 
programs, proper employee recruiting 
and selection, preparation for labor con- 
tract negotiations and administration of 
contracts, testing, merit rating, wage and 
salary administration, personnel and 
budget preparation and cost control, 
employee communications and making 
a personnel audit. 

The fund of knowledge presented can 
be used in many ways. Since the subjects 
covered are so broad in scope, one can 
find information for setting up or re- 
vitalizing an entire personnel program. 
On the other hand, some of the informa- 


Now you can easily 
have the graphic 
charts you have al- 
ways wanted for your business. With 
greater use of charts you save every- 
body's time, by showing all impor- 
tant relationships and trends at a 
glance. 

With the use of CHART-PAK prefabricated 
materials you, with the help of your secre- 
tary or typist, can produce charts more 
quickly, neatly, and economically than you 
ever thought possible. No drafting expe- 
rience required. CHART-PAK charts can be 
quickly corrected or revised. 


A valuable aid to any business 
or wherever charts are needed. 


CHART-PAK supplies the materials. 
You go from there and make com- 
plete statistical and organization 
charts for more efficient operation 
of your business. 


Send for New Descriptive Brochure 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104 Lincoln Avenue 
Stamford, Connecticut 
“Originators of the CHART-PAK Method 
of Making Organization and Graphic Charts 
and Office Layouts” 


tion will serve to refresh one’s thinki, 
and to suggest new ideas and answers: 
problems. Everyone should be able 
find information which can be adap 

to his own needs. 


” 


All in all, this book presents a wedi he 


of excellent material to be used in the 

very important work of promoting 
greater job satisfaction. 

GLENN GARDINER 

VicE PRESIDENT 

Forstmann Woolen Co. 


Integrates 
Three 
Vital Factors 
of 


Production 


PRODUCTION 
FORECASTING, 
PLANNING, and 
CONTROL 


By E. H. Mac NIECE, Johnson & Johnson 
Departs From the Traditional Treatment 


This new book reduces methods and 
techniques to a set of principles and 
these are reinforced with examples of 
effective applications. The subject is 
covered from an engineering viewpoint 
but social and economic implications are 
also considered. Includes problems, il- 
lustrations, discussion cases, and terse 
chapter summaries, to help the busy 
man digest a lot of material in a hurry. 


23 CHAPTERS — Includes One on 
War Production 


Purpose and Scope 

Good Production Management Serves Many 
Interests 

Types of Production 

Manufacturing Planning 

Factory Planning 

The Basis of Production Planning 

Sales Forecasting 

Production Planning, A Basis for Financial 
Planning 

Procurement 

Stores and Raw Material Inventory Control 

Loading 

Scheduling Production 

Recording and Reporting 

Evaluating Results and Controlling 

Organization 

Cooperation with the Accounting Department 

Cooperation with Quality Control 

Level Production and Stable Employment 

Solving Forecasting, Planning, and Control 
Problems 

Rules of Conduct 

A Practical Problem 

Solution to the Problem 

War Production Forecasting, Planning, and 
Control 


May 1951, 305 pages, 90 illus., $5.50 
Send for your copy on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
Dept. AM-551 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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